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PUBLIC LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


HE destruction of the Central Library at Coventry 
and similar losses elsewhere have raised the 
problem of rebuilding our public libraries after the war, 
and Mr. James Ormerod, F.L.A., the director of the 
Derby public libraries, has given, in a very informative 
pamphlet, his views on the various ways in which 
library services to the public should be improved and 
expanded. While in the main the ideas he develops 
are for the benefit of libraries, they are none the less 
of importance to architects and others concerned with 
the design and equipment of such buildings. They 
cover a wide range and are the result of study and in- 
vestigation, not only of the scope of the library system 
at home, but also-in the U.S.A. and other countries. 

In the first place, it is pointed out that nowadays all 
important public libraries require the following addi- 
tional departments: (1) A commercial and technical 
section dealing with the trades and industries of the 
town and district ; (2) a branches department, with a 
separate book pool to facilitate interchange of stock ; 
(3) a school service in co-operation with the Education 
Committee ; (4) a special department to supply hospitals 
and similar institutions ; (5) a music library ; and (6) one 
for local history. In addition to these there will be 
needed a lecture theatre with a lantern and film projector 
for the use of local literary, dramatic and other societies, 
and also several small study rooms for students and a 
broadcasting room for wireless listening groups ; other 
supplementary rooms may be added. Some of the 
larger libraries already cover many of these require- 
ments, but for the majority they remain to be provided 
for in the future. 

The general scheme for the main book stack and for 
access to reference books is fairly well known, and 
can be seen at most of ‘the leading libraries, but the 
U.S.A. is in advance of us in the provision made of a 
special department for the business community, which 
is only found in our principal cities. As regards branch 
libraries, a large city may require any number up to 
about a dozen; all over the country many of these, 
both in the smaller towns and the suburbs of larger 
ones, were built with the funds supplied by Mr. Carnegie ; 
they usually provided three public departments only, 
the familiar “trefoil” type, a newsroom, a lending 
department, and a junior library, with sometimes a 
lecture room in addition ; some of these weré connected 
with the central library by telephone, and special 
requests could be dealt with, but in the main they are 
independent, supplemented by a system of circulation ; 
in either case the service from the central library 
demands a special department. The movement for 
school libraries for the use of both teachers and pupils 
has been expanding rapidly during recent years, and 
while these must include books in constant use, they 


would be greatly strengthened by support from the 
central library in being able to secure the loan of im- 
portant new books otherwise beyond their resources. 
Hospital libraries would receive similar facilities, though 
the general character of the books would be somewhat 
different. 

A special feature at present only found in a few of 
the leading public libraries is the music department ; 
there is, however, an increasing demand for such a 
section, which requires filing stacks specially designed 
to take sheet music, bound music as well as books 
and periodicals on the subject. At Los Angeles a 
bulletin board gives information on local musical events, 
and there is also a soundproof piano room. It is not 
suggested that every library should circulate gramo- 
phone records, but in every large town the music depart- 
ment should have such records of the more important 
musical works interpreted by the best musicians. 

The historical collection would, in addition to books, 
include maps, documents and manuscripts, as well as 
portraits, prints, drawings, etc. ; special provision for 
storing these will be needed. In many cases there 
will be a doubt as to whether an acquisition should go 
to the library or to the local museum ; the control of 
inspection may tip the beam in favour of the library. 


The need is obvious for a-good lecture theatre, which 
should be proportional to the size of the audiences 
anticipated, and if the library is to be -the cultural 
centre for the community, which is the natural ideal, 
rooms for small groups of students, exhibition and broad- 
casting-rooms must be added. There are a great many 
activities for which these rooms are required. All 
these demand an adequate administrative department, 
on a larger scale than has hitherto been usual, and 
including staff rest-rooms, dining-room, with kitchen 
and otheradjuncts. Of course, there should be a strong- 
room for rare books, documents, etc. 


When the architect is invited to design a public 
library he would probably receive a schedule of require- 
ments, and therefore the above notes are suggestive 
rather than comprehensive. At the same time, if the 
possibilities are recognised, the architect “is in a far 
stronger position in reviewing his instructions and is 
able to meet his clients with a full appreciation of their 
actual and possible desires. Moreover, the strong 
impulse towards reconstruction—psychological as well 
as physical—will react upon education in its widest 
aspects, and in this the libraries will have to take their 
part ; it is thus most opportune that this summary of 
present conditions and future possibilities should have 
been prepared by a librarian of great experience ; their 
implications as regards both the general principles and 
the details of design are of definite importance. 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


An Outline Plan of Merseyside. 

Last year the Minister of Works and 
Planning initiated a series of confer- 
ences with representatives of the Mer- 
seyside local authorities inorder to 
secure unity of purpose in the recon- 
struction and development of the large 
and important area which lies on both 
sides of the estuary. The Minister 
was asked to appoint an expert or 
panel of experts to prepare an outline 
provisional plan for Merseyside in 
consultation with a committee of the 
technical staff of the local authorities 
concerned. The recommendation was 
endorsed by the constituent local 
authorities in the area, most of whom 
have now agreed to form a Merseyside 
Advisory Joint Planning Committee. 
The appointments have now been 
made. Mr. F. Longstreth Thomp- 
son, B.Se., F.8.L., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
P.-P.T.P.I., will prepare the outline 
provisional plan, and Mr. C. H. James, 
A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., will act as archi- 
tectural ‘adviser. 


Royal Scottish Academicians. 

Or the five academicians elected to 
fill vacancies in the Royal Scottish 
Academy are two architects, Mr. 
Frank C. Mears, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
and Mr. Burnett N. H. Orphoot, 
ARS.A., F.RIB.A. Mr. W. oO. 
Hutchison, retiring Director of Glas- 
gow College of Art, Mr. Robert Sivell 
and Mr. James Cowie have been 


elected as painters. 


Preservation of the Coast Line. 

Mr. J. A. Sreers has accepted the 
invitation of the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning to act as 
adviser. to the Ministry on scientific 
matters connected with the Preserva- 
tion of the Coast Line. Mr. J. A. 
Steers is Dean of St. Catharine's 
College, Cambridge, and University 
Lecturer in Geography. 


Planning and C.P.R.E. , 

Tue Town and Country Planning 
Association, in conjunction with the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England (Sheffield and Peak District 
Branch) is to hold a conference on 
Planning in the City Memorial Hall, 
Sheffield, on Saturday, March 6. 
Speakers include Mr. F. J. Osborn, 
Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp, and Mr. John Dower. Appli- 
cations for membership of the Con- 
ference should be made by February 
97 to the C.P.R.E., Sheffield and Peak 
District Branch, Endcliffe Vale House, 


Sheffield. 


L.M.S. Appointments. 

Tue L.M.S. Railway announce the 
following appointments: Mr. W. H. 
Hamlyn, Assistant (Architectural), 
Chief Engineer’s Department, Watford, 
to be Architect, Chief Engineer’s De- 
partment, Watford. Mr. A. P. J. Ball, 
Divisional Land and Estate Agent, 
Glasgow, to be Assistant Estate Man- 
ager, Watford Headquarters, vice Mr. 
W. H. Roberts, promoted. Mr. J. B. 
Faulkner, Head of General Section, 
Estate Manager’s Office, Watford 
Headquarters, to be Divisional Land 
and Estate Agent, Glasgow. 
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House Planning and Equipment. 

Tue Secretary of the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers has 
intimated that as a contribution to the 
solution of what will be an urgent post- 
war problem, the Council proposes to 
institute a study of the design and 
equipment of houses with a view to the 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, February 27. 

INSTITUTION OF CrIviIL ENGINEERS.— 
Yorkshire District Meeting at Hudders- 
field Town Hall, 2.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 2. 

INSTITUTE OF WELDING. Repeat of 
series of papers on “ Developments in 
Arc Welding Technique.”’ At Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s-gate, 
S.W. (admission by ticket only from 2, 
Buckingham Palace-gardens, §.W.1). 
6 p.m. 

Hovustne CENTRE. Miss N. Northcroft, 
B. Arch., on ‘‘ Building in New Zealand.” 
_13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Association OF Buitpinc TrcuH- 
nicrans. Discussion on “ Prefabricated 
sousing,” with papers on Plastics and 
General Design. Livingstone Hall, opp. 
St. James’s Park Station. 6.15 p.m. 
(Admission 6d.). 

DEsigN AND InpusTRIEs Assoora- 
Tron. Mr. H. G. Strauss, M.P. (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning), on “ Design and 
Mass Production.” 1.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 3 

R.1.B.A. | Professor W. G. Holford, 
M.A., on “ Town and City,” 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 6 p.m. 

Thursday, March 4. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
County Enoinezrs. Dr. Dudley Stamp 
on “ Land Utilisation in Rural Areas.” 
At Town Hall, Manchester. 2 p.m. 

Town AND CouNnTRY PLANNING 
Assoctation. Col. W. §. Cameron, 
P.T.P.I., on “‘ The Professional Planner.”’ 
Y¥.W.C.A. Building, Gt. Russell-street, 
W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND ReE- 
Construction. “The Hub of the 
House—Part 3: Washing and Cleaning.” 
32, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Friday, March 5. 

Nationat Hovustne anp Town 
PLannine Counc. Mr. Ernest Brown, 
M.P. (Minister of Health) will speak. 
Connaught Rooms, W.C.2. 2.30 p.m. 
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publication, of: an illustrated brochure 
on “ Houses of Good Design,” and the 
arrangement of local exhibitions show- 
ing the public how local government 
engineers and surveyors are giving at- 
tention to the matter. The Council is 
inviting its district branches to co- 
operate. 


East Riding County Architect. 

Mr. LEONARD A. REYNOLDs, 
L.R.I.B.A., of Beverley, has been 
appointed County Architect to the 
East Riding County Council. 


A Diocesan Appointment. 

Tue Church of England authorities 
have appointed Mr. E. G. Kington, 
L.R.I.B.A., of Chesterfield, Diocesan 
Surveyor for the northern part. of 
Derbyshire, including the Archdeanery 
of Chesterfield and the Rural Dean- 
eries of Buxton and Bakewell. 


The City’s Railings for Munitions. 

Tue clearing of railings in the City 
of London began last week, when the 
Lord Mayor, with Mr. George Hicks, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Works, started the work 
by severing the railings at the Royal 
Exchange. Some famous buildings 
which will now lose their railings 
and guards are the Royal Excharge, 
Guildhall Library, the Royal College 
of Arms, and the halls of several City 
Companies. By arrangement with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, railings from 
many City churches are also to be 
removed. 


London’s Wings for Victory Week. 

At the request of the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Samuel Joseph, himself a builder. 
the builders of London have formed a 
committee to promote interest in the 
London building industry in “ Wings 
for Victory ’? week. Mr. W. E. Rice, 
ex-President of the L.M.B.A., is chair- 
man, and among others on it are Mr. 
Wontner Smith, F.R.I.B.A.,  repre- 
senting the R.I.B.A.; Mr. Alan 
Davson, F.S.I., Chairman of the Quan- 
tity Surveyors’ Committee of the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, as 
well as representatives of the 
allied trades. London’s target is 
£150,000,000; the target which the 
building industry has set itself is 
£150,000. It is hoped that the 
response from’ the industry will be 
specially generous. 


From The Builder of 1843 
Saturday, February 25, 1843. Price 3d. 


“T very much wish you would call 
attention to the very scanty accommo- 
dation afforded to architectural draw- 
ings at the Royal Academy, and sug- 
gest that the profession ought now to 
establish a separate annual exhibition 
of their own. . Surely architecture 
can now afford to be quite independent 
of the Royal Academy.”—From a 
cerrespondent. 

* +* *% 

The new Chinese temple at Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens is now completed. 
and will be forthwith elegantly fur- 
nished. During the sultry season, 
when in town, Her Majesty and her 
illustrious consort are expected to 
lunch and breakfast in this retreat. 
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“REBUILDING BRITAIN” 


|.—A PREFACE TO THE EXHIBITION AT THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


BY R. MYERSCOUGH-WALKER 
PALMA INOVA 


Ir the use of the personal pronoun 
appears overdone in these two articles, 
then you must attempt an understand- 
ing of my mind on this subject of re- 
construction. 

For I believe the subject, treated as 
it is in current affairs, to be wholly at 
the mercy of well-intentioned but 
quite misguided persons, and in 
making such a statement it places me 
opposite a vast array of orators, coun- 
cillors, designers and technicians. I 
feel, briefly, against the entire corps 
of that newly-born class—the “‘ Recon- 
structors.” 

For this reason, an analysis of how 
I come to be so vehement on the sub- 
ject is perhaps a necessary preface to 
this review, and it is made up out of 
E the following qualities. 

Life proceeds at a tempo which, to 
oneself, appears at times fleeting and 
at others unbearably still. That makes 
us, and not Time, vary, but beyond this 
variation is a steady rhythm which 
the machine appears unable to alter. 
Gestation, youth, adolescence, matur- 
ity and death appear to me to retain 
their age-old cycles. The tempo of the 
heart and the speed of the nervous 
system are unchanged so far as I 
know. 

In the same way periods rise and 
fall, and in their ascent and descent it 
is not the period of one year or even 
2 that marks the tempo, but is, more, 
a flow from one state to another which 
one lifetime cannot hope to observe. 
To know one’s grandfather and one’s 
grandson may provide the clue to the 
trend of one’s civilisation, but that 
trend cannot be achieved by observ- 
ing one’s own reactions. 

These ‘‘ Reconstructors”’ therefore 
are to me first and last the most im- 
patient of beings because they think 
that the beginning and end of this 
war, which they prophesy as a 
measure of five years, will mark the 
difference between the old and the 
new. The bad old world will give way 
to the good new world if only they 
are intense enough, but, in pushing 
the tempo of historic affairs, they are 
pressing their teeth on the most in- 
edible material in the world—the 
tempo of mass movement. . 

They are possessed of another fault 
which retards rather than promotes a 
forward movement. This ‘second 
fault arises out of the common quality 
of ambition, which spurs people on 
to achievement and so causes them to 
be ‘‘ busy ” or ‘‘ industrious ” indivi-. 
duals. You know that “industry ”’ is 
useless unless impelled by an ‘“‘ idea,”’. 
and although it may be possible to 
produce certain ideas in short time, 
he question of the health, wealth and 
appiness of large cities of people— 
embracing sociology, finance, indus- 
ty, culture, religion, pleasure, pain, 
education, hygiene, technics and 
Tansport—is most certainly not a 
omplex to be handled lightly if one 
s to achieve prophetic accuracy. 

















FORTIFIED TOWN.—A town plan which was 

based on the fact that the designer knew 

precisely the style of life that the people 
would lead in the town. 


So convinced am I of this signifi- 
cance that to hear of hasty opinions 
from ‘‘ busy” reconstructors shocks 
me more than I can express in appro- 
priate words, and it is on this issue I 
would not hesitate to criticise my own 
profession if my point of view would 
help to balance the haste of certain 
projects now being mooted. 

The complex of a modern city is a 
matter of historical foundation, 
wherein this year and next year are 
ticks of a gigantic clock. To know the 
true beat of this clock is to know his- 
torical movement rather than current 
affairs, and with this conviction I am 
faced with the third criticism created 
by the “busy reconstructor’s” pre- 
occupation with this society and that 
committee, this politician and that 
Minister, this political label and that 
particular “‘ racket.” 

Such other criticisms as are con- 
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tained within my resentful mind are 
minor and need not be aired, but such 
as I have mentioned are applicable to 
the “‘ reconstructor ” in the form of a 
**J’accuse ’’-shaped hand which asks: 

Are “ reconstructors ’’ aware of the 
tempo of a race of people? Are “ re- 
constructors” aware of the historical 
significance of their projects, and do 
they contemplate their suggestions 
with the wisdom or objectivity neces- 
sary in one whose self-appointed task 
is to create the cities of the future ? 

I feel strongly that the war has 
created a new class who see Town 
Planning and Reconstruction as a pro- 
fitable future. The class may be in- 
evitable, but it is not automatically 
of profit to others than themselves. 
The stakes are high and the gamblers 
profuse—the scene not unlike a new 
kind of gambler who fights his fellows 
to mount a utility *bus the destination 
of whick is a pony race on a cinder 
track. 

Contemporary town planning is not 
without its sordid ambitions; no more 
are some contemporary town planners. 

Such remarks may sound severe, but 
the stakes involve your life and mine. 
The leaders and the led are involved, 
and pleasantties are not for this 
moment of Historical change. 

* 

My function now is to write about 
the exhibition, ‘‘ Rebuilding Britain ’’ 
—an exhibition which is as compre- 
hensive as any yet put forward on the 
subject, and from whose locale—the 
National Gallery—it is to be sent 
over the country for the public to 
observe and comment upon. The 
scheme is under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute, financed by the build- 
ing industry, opened by Beveridge, 
and housed in England’s dominant 
gallery of National Art. Architecture, 
industry, politics and art are therefore 
given their platform, and are presum- 
ably prepared to stand by this virile 
baby. 

Stripping the Bodies away from the 
personalities, we find that Miss Jane 


THE RENAISSANCE.—This is a conception which echces all forms of Renaissance life—buildings, 


horticulture, manners, transport and 


geometry. Have our contemporary p 


got such a 


clear conception of the new ? 
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THE GARDEN CITY.—The conception. of 
Ebenezer Howard, the instigator of the 
Garden City. The question arises whether 
the new city must «retain Renaissance 
geometrical shapes or whether it must evolve 
with the new sciences: and mathematics. 


Drew conceived of the idea—Sir Ken- 
neth Clark acquiesced in the concep- 
tion—that a committee including 
Ralph Tubbs and A. H. Moberly were 
created to act with the chairman and 
instigator (Miss Jane Drew), and that 
Rodney Thomas was appointed de- 
signer of the whole for ‘these profes- 
sional clients. 

Now, rather than indulge in a com- 
plicated assessment of the interested 
bodies, such as.the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, local councils, 
and such groups as “ Mars,” I would 
prefer to peer very simply at the prob- 
lem which is involved and compare 
my findings with that of the exhibition. 

The subject is Rebuilding and the 
job is. Britain. It is, without doubt, 
a gigantic proposition. The word re- 
building means to build again, and 
Britain means a country which houses 
47,000,000 people in industrial cities, 
ports, spas, market towns, pleasure 
resorts, villages, university centres, 
capitals, professional bodies, and farm- 
houses. Within these shelters are fac- 
tory workers, sailors’ wives, retired 
invalids, shopkeepers, dance-band 
leaders, Darby and Joan, college 
students, financiers, leaders with a 
New Idea, and farmers. 

Let us first hastily agree that the 
proposition is difficult and pursue the 
potentials of the solution. We cannot 
see the whole, but if we fly over the 
scene we may begin to conceive of 
what it is we have to rebuild and how 
best to set about it. We are now, 
therefore, you and I, flying north from 
Croydon with thousands of suburban 
houses below dotted with chaotic 
centres of boroughs, and almost imme- 
diately over a cluster of buildings 
spreading in every direction without 
rhyme or reason. Churches point up 
towards us, cinemas are larger but not 
so vertical, offices are everywhere, 
ribbons of shops run through every 
part:' Here is a monument to mono- 
poly combine, there a gem overlooked 
by the Georgian Group; here a square 
surrounded by flats, there a station 
surrounded by slums. We meet more 
suburbs, open land, follow the railway 
into Luton, pass over Welwyn Garden 
City; cross-over Leicester, by-pass 
Leeds to see York,: fly through the 
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smoke of Newcastle; down the main 
street of Edinburgh, over lonely 
Scotch moors, down the West Coast of 
Scotland, through the hills between 
the lakes, high above a smoke layer 
ealied Lancashire, past the retreats of 
North Wales, alongside the pits in 
South Wales, with mists in Dartmoor, 
sun in South Devon, grey walls in 
Dorset, woods in Hampshire, factories 
in Reading, and the beginning of the 
Capital at Wimbledon Town Hall. 

Having landed, we are faced with 
the question: ‘“ Will you rebuild 
Britain ? ” 

Now we may take the approach of 
acquiescence and think what a grand 
commission it is, or one*may be, for 
the moment, unconcerned about one’s 
own ambition and ask that the client 
relax until the question has been more 
fully discussed. 

Let us assume that one has nothing 
personal to gain either in money or 
power from such a question, and we 
may arrive at-a true objective idea of 
the whole. First, I should want to 
know which part required to be re- 
built, since there were unmistakable 
signs that a very large number of 
buildings were still extant. To that I 
may be told that bombing in this war 
has destroyed a great many and they 
will all fall into disrepair in time. 
anyhow. That. would prompt the 
question of whether I was expected to 
patch up the areas that were bombed 
within the old framework or whether 
a new framework was to be created. 
The answer would be that the old 
framework was the result of 19th-cen- 
tury industrial development, and must 
be merged into a more cohesive whole. 

To this I would inquire the scope of 
the client over the lives of all these 
people, and the answer would be that 
the client was the Government, acting 
on behalf of the people. 


Now, as a reconstructor, I am faced 
with a very complicated problem and 
one which does not concern the archi- 
tect or the town planner but. the 
sociologist, the scientist, the politician 
and the people. Before I can think of 
the new framework, the sociologist 
must acquaint me with the state of 
the people, the scientist with the 
potentials of prophetic technics, the 
politician with the form of govern- 
ment, and the people with their likes 
and dislikes. 

If they can acquaint me with these 
facts there is at least one solution pos- 
sible from one designer, but if they all 
disagree and are fundamentally op- 
posed, then Iam forced back into be- 
wilderment or else must retire into a 
deep study of what it is they are likely 
to get, disregarding any of their sug- 
gestions as to what they want. In 
doing this, I shall find that something 
is happening which makes it impos- 
sible for me to see the possible emer- 
gence. As a Town Planner and Re- 
builder of Britain, I am forced to de- 
cide whether monopoly combines will 
wipe out private enterprise, whether 
private enterprise will give way to 
Socialism, whether Socialism will find 
the wealth to rebuild, whether wealth 
will be money or production, whether 
production is for export or: internal 
trade, whether internal trade will 
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maintain 47,000,000 people at their pre. 
sent standard, whether 47,000,000 
people will remain, whether remain. 
ing is autonomous with child-bearing, 
whether child-bearing is concomitant 
with a first-class education, and 
whether a first-class education wil] 
find a rebuilt Britain very different 
from my own conception. 

If these. matters are not foreseen, 
then town planning is a dream created 
by a temporary lull in building actj. 
vity sponsored by the outbreak of war 
and the cessation of normal architec. 
tural practice. 


To this outburst the town planners 
have a good reply in that this last 100 
years has produced a chaos that should 
be stopped; that this war is an ideal 
moment for the intense canvassing of 
the Government and the people. 


- Whether these same planners are 
willing to state categorically what 
their political prophecies are is not so 
certain. Political prophecy in war is 
not a game to play lightly and the 
town planner’s job is now largely de. 
pendent on the politician’s favour. 

These matters that I mention are the 
very foundation of all planning, since 
one cannot plan without an autocrat, 
and the autocrat of the New is still 
fighting for supremacy. The small 
man fights the combine, the aristocrat 
the Civil Service, the Local Authori- 
ties the Central Government, and the 
Central Government the other Parties. 

Let us be honest. Walking into 
town planning is walking into a 
hornets’ nest, and it is the path of the 
fool or the martyr, the hypocrite or the 
brave man, the racketeer or the 
Christos. 

I cannot, in this space, embark on 
the deeper implication of the struggle 
except in a brief, almost shorthand 
manner. 

The Renaissance in England has 
reached its deepest point of descent. 
It began with the Reformation and 
the fall of Catholicism; with the Par- 
liament and the loss of divine rights 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LANDSCAPE.—One 

aspect largely ignored by town planners is 

the possible appearance of the new landscape. 

The type of structure shown suggests a clue 
“to the future landscape. ~ 
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in kings; with a- money currency and 
the disappearance of barter; with in- 
dividualism and the cessation of the 
“ guild ” system; with the aristocrat 
and the dissolution of the - feudal 
manor system; with the Age of Dis. 
covery and the collapse of the village 
life; with the birth of the language of 
Shakespeare and the discarding of the 
three separate languages of Latin, 
French and Anglo-Saxon; with the 
acquisition of colonies and the down- 
fall of civil wars; with the emergence 
of the factory system and elimination 
of the craftsman. 

When the- medieval changed into 
the Renaissance, then every form of 
life changed, and the difference in 
town planning is the difference be- 
tween Amiens and Paris, or York and 
Bath. Money, language, clothes, 
manners, love concepts, laws and 
morals all underwent a change. 

Such a change is taking place now. 

It is difficult to believe that periods 
do not merge happily one into the 
other, but it is profoundly true. 
Change is painful, and the only person 
who can observe the change is the 
person outside the scene. That is to 
say, the historian. 

If these reconstructors are attempt- 
ing to build cities wherein is used. the 
same system of money, the ‘same 
system of government, the same love 
concept, religion, colonial development, 
science, building, and manners—then 
they are merely playing the abortive 
game of trying to hold up historical 
movement. 

If they are looking forward, then we 
can see what change they prophesy. 

So far we have had Ebenezer 
Howard, who conceived of the Garden 
City with its crystallisation in Letch- 
worth and Welwyn. Contemporary 
was Tony Garnier, with his “‘ Indus- 
trial City,” based on the gridiron 
plan. Later Le Corbusier, with the 
skyscrapers surrounded by parks, and 
later still the L.C.C., with estates like 
Becontree. 

Maeterlinck once wrote a book called 
“The Life of the Ant,” and fell into 
contemplating the kind of intelligence 
that created such a beautifully organ- 
ised society. It is true, I believe, to 
say that he concluded that the ant at 
one time must have possessed indivi- 
dual intelligence and the collective 
society of ants worked out this elabor- 
ate system. When the present perfec- 
tion was reached individual intelli- 
gence was not only untidy but dan- 
gerous, and the individualist was, and 
is still, killed. So the ants developed 
the perfect society, but they paid by 
the loss of their intelligence. 

Some of these tidy, utopian con- 
cepts in structures of shimmering glass 
frighten me by their possibilities in 
the ant-like direction. They function, 
it is true, like a clock, but so does a 
Prussian officer. 

I will, in the conclusion, direct the 
limelight on to the finding, the 
“Rebuilding Britain” Exhibition, to 
ascertain where we are likely to find 
ourselves in the future. 

Because you are gazing at sugges- 
tions which will take a number of 
generations. to fulfil it is best that you 
gaze with a background of possibilities 
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in your mind concerning those matters 
which do not appear so practical at the 
moment as all current affairs, but 
which, none the less, are bound ulti- 
mately to affect the entire solution of 
collective society. In looking at any 
new town planning suggestions you 
need to know, 25-years from now, the 
answer to these questions : — 

Who will be the autocrat—the State 
or the individual? What will the 
working life of the ‘individual be? 
What form of transport will take 
place? Will the standard of equip- 
ment rise or fall? Will family life 
have increased or decreased? What 
will dominate the spiritual life of the 
people? What will dominate the 
materialist life of the people? What 
financial system will obtain? 

There are others, but the National 
Plan you approve must include your 
positive answer to these questions. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE BOOK OF THE 
EXHIBITION 


Rebuilding Britain. Published for the 
R.I.B.A. by Lund, Humphries and Co., 
12, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 3s. 6d. 
This quarto brochure, well printed and 

attractively illustrated, is intended to serve 
a triple purpose. In the first place as an 
introductory handbook to the R.I.B.A. 
exhibition at the National Gallery; in the 
second to incite the general public to take 
an active and intelligent interest in design 
and planning; and thirdly, by means of 
its final section, to inform architects and 
others as to the reconstructive planning 
and other activities in general now being 
studied in their technical aspects by those 
taking part in the building industry in 
various capacities. 

The book opens with an outline sketch 
of the problems confronting us and follows 
this up with notes on the various solu- 
tions that have been suggested, and in 
some cases materialised, in the past; such 
as those for garden cities and suburbs, the 
plans of Tony Garnier, Corbusier, and 
other more recent developments. Return- 
ing to the problems of the immediate 
future, the varied demands of a sound 
social life are dealt with at some length, 
and on this basis an emphatic appeal is 
made to the public in general to regard. the 
necessary steps as their own responsibility, 
pointing out the many ways in which the 
average citizen can influence progress by 
his own exertions, not placing, as is so 
often the case, the whole responsibility for 
imagining and interpreting his require- 
ments on his local governing bodies and 
their hard-worked technical officers. 

The final section, which summarises the 
work of the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, covers such matters as planning in 
regard to the amenities, legislation and 
finance, the architect’s place in the build- 
ing industry and its methods. As already 
suggested, in these pages will be found 
many propositions which will convey im- 
portant hints to those technicians who 
concern themselves with the work of 
reconstruction. 

The illustrations are in general well 
chosen and well produced; they do not 
follow closely the lines of the text, but are 
liberally provided for in their own cap- 
tions. A rather better showing might have 
been made in regard to the basic systems 
governing city developments. Full justice 
is done to the best aspects of modern 
design, but the amusing contrasts between 
this and interesting traditional ones will 
leave’ the layman a little confused as to 
how he can accept both. H. V. L. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Tue Minister of Health, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland and the Minister of 
Works have set up an Inter-departmental 
Committee to examine new methods of 
house construction. The terms of reference 
are: ‘‘ To consider materials and methods 
of construction suitable for the building of 
houses and flats having regard to efficiency, 
economy and speed of erection and to make 
recommendations for post-war practice in 
the light of all relevant findings of the 
Study Committees co-ordinated by the 
Directorate of Post-War Building of the 
Ministry of Works.” 

The committee includes members of the 
Housing Advisory Committees of the 
Ministry of Health and the Department of 
Health for Scotland, members of the 
Central Council of the Ministry of Works, 
and officials of the three Departments and 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
——— =~ ber ae of the committee 
is Sir George who is chairman of the 
Building Research Board, a member of the 
Aavieory Committee and cf the Manet’ 

isory an ini 
of Works Central Council. 1 

As a first step the Inter-departmental 
Committee are now reviewing the results of 
experience with various alternative 
methods of house building already tried. 
They will also examine new proposals that 
may be submitted. The committee will 
therefore be prepared to consider proposals 
from any source for alternative methods of 
construction relating to the whole or parts 
of a house. 

_ The assessment of both inter-war alterna- 
tive. methods and new —— is will be 
made under the following main 
headings: (i) Stability, (ii) resistance to 
moisture penetration, (ii) thermal insula- 
tion, (iv) sound insulation, (v) fire re- 
sistance, (vi) durability, (vii) vermin in- 
festation, (viii) initial cost, (ix) cost of 
maintenance, (x) speed of erection, (xi) 
appearance, and (xii) appeal to housing 
authorities. Proposals should, therefore, 
he accompanied, where possible by any in- 
formation that can be supplied under these 
headings. For this purpose the normal pre- 
war house is a convenient standard. 

In connection with points (viii) and (x) 


‘the committee has had data prepared on 


the basis of plans for typical pre-war 
houses and flats, and where new proposals 
cover a substantial part of the cost of 
dwellings it would be useful to have them 
based on similar plans. Copies may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on House Construction, 
Ministry of Health, Caxton House West, 
Tothill-street, 8.W.J 

It is agreed that, without practical 
demonstration on a scale large enough to 
ensure the most economic application, 1t is 
difficult to assess the costs of some possible 
new methods of construction, especially 
where prefabrication takes the place to a 
greater or lesser extent. of site erection. In 
such cases, it is suggested that the costs 
should be hased on a unit of 100 houses 
sub-divided into factory costs and site 
erection costs, the latter being stated in 
man-hours per unit of construction as far 
as may be possible. Any data concerning 
the relief given to arly of the normal build- 
ing trade operations both in labour and 
materials by the proposal would be useful. 
Cost data should be based on 1939 normal 


standards. 


Builders’ Benevolent Fund. 
The London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion has made a gift of £500 to the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution m view 
of its depleted revenue and the increasing 


calls on its resources. 


D 
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‘THE 
GREYHOUND,” 
BROMLEY, KENT 


MR. ROBERT G. MUIR, 
F.R.1L.B.A., ARCHITECT 


THIS HOUSE WAS REBUILT FOR 
Messrs. Whitbread & Co.; Ltd., 
on the site of an old public house 
and is situated’ in High-street, 
Bromley. The new building had 
to be set back to the future widen- 
ing line of the High-street, and in * 
order to provide necessary parking 
facilities for cars the plan had to 
be so arranged to allow of such 
access, and at the. same time to 
give visible entrances to bars. at 
the rear of the premises. In due 
time the adjoining buildings . will 
be set back to the new frontage and 
the old sign at present on the post 
in the foreground refixed as a 
bracket sign on the building itself. 
On the first floor is a dining-room 
large enough to deal with an ex- 
tensive lunch and dinner trade. 
The builders were Messrs. Henry 
Kent (Builders), Ltd., of London, 


VIEW .FROM HIGH STREET 
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VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER, WITH ORIGINAL COTTAGE ON RIGHT. 


Tue ARCHITECTS’ CO-OPERATIVE PARTNERSHIP 
is. (or was) a group of eleven young architects who 
were working in London offices before the war 
and who had combined together with the object 
of ‘undertaking architectural work in their spare 
time. The understanding was that if work in- 
creased so as to provide full-time occupation for 
one or more members of the group, the others would 
drop out by arrangement. 

The design of the house illustrated (as appears from 
an article by Mr. Leonard Manasseh in the A.A. Journal) 
was of necessity somewhat influenced by war conditions 
and also by the Local Town Planning Committee which 
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required a double-pitched roof instead of the single. 
pitch in the original design.. The house is really an 
addition toa much smaller gardéner’s cottage which 
adjoins the garden of the large house. The new accom- 
modation required consisted of a living-room, two bed; 
rooms, kitchen and a bathroom, while ‘the original 
cottage was modernised for separate occupation by 
adding a bathroom and turning the scullery into a 
small kitchen. The link between the two buildings 
has. been effectively done, and ‘contains the dottage’s 
bathroom and a communal back-door and lobby. 

The construction consists of brick-bearing walls, except 
on the south and east walls of the first floor, where it is 
timber framed, sheathed with four-inch cedar weather- 
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A HOUSE AT SONNING 


DESIGNED BY THE ARCHITECTS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE PARTNERSHIP. 
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VIEW IN LIVING-ROOM, LOOKING TOWARDS HALL AND ENTRANCE, 


HOUSE AT SONNING. DESIGNED BY THE ARCHITECTS’ CO-OPERATIVE PARTNERSHIP... 
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boarding. The first floor slab is 6} in. thick and of filler- 
joist construction cantilevered out to form a balcony 
on the east and supported by a steel column at the 
south, where it is carried round. Non-structural walls 
are of ‘plastered breeze. The brick walls, where they occur, 
are fair-faced internally and left unplastered. Brickwork 
of four different colours has been used internally. The 
staircase and internal doors and linings are of wax- 
polished pine,’ the hall is tiled, and a pine-strip floor 
laid on the conecrvte in the living-room. The north wall 
of the living-room is lined entirely with Gaboon ply, wax- 
polished, A third of this wall is pivoted to form a door 


7 ft. 6 in. by 4ft., while the remaining 8 ft. consists of a 
comprehensive two-way hatch containing 


drawers, a hot-plate and’a plate rack. In the kitchen a 
solid-fuel boiler feeds five radiators off a direct system. 
An indirect system off the same boiler supplies hot water. 
The living-room has an open fire.- The house cost ap- 
proximately ‘£1,200, which is an increase of one-third 
over pre-war prices. 


cupboards, 
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THE GLAZED FRONT. DOOR;: 


‘A HOUSE AT SONNING 


DESIGNED BY , THEJARCHITECTS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE PARTNERSHIP. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Architect and the Engineer. 

To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 

§ir,—Mr. T. A. King’s epigram, at 
the end of his letter in your issue of 
February 19—‘‘ Engineers need not be 
architects; architects must essentially 
be engineers ’’—is a true description 
of the exigencies of the ‘present state 
of architecture and engineering; but, 
ideally, the civil engineer should not 
be excused from a knowledge of archi- 
tecture, any more than nowadays we 
forgive ignorance of engineering in an 
architect. : a 

The needs of society demand humane 
understanding as well.as utilitarian. effi- 
ciency in. every. work of construction, 
pointing the way clearly to the fusion of 
the two. professions, 

A difficulty ‘will be to find the apt 
name for the conjoined profession. 

M. HarrianD THomas, 
|. {MLA., F.R.1.B.A.]. 

46, Sheffield-terrace, W.8. 


An “ Architects’ National Council.” 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 


Sir,—This letter is written with a 
view to calling the attention of all in 
the architectural profession, whether 

fas members: of Council or of the 
various architectural bodies or’as indi- 
viduals, to. 4 very vital matter. 

A series of conferences: has been held to 
which all architectural. bodies. were in- 
vited. These conferences were attended 
by the following :— 
Representatives of the Council of the 
Incorporated. Association of Architects 
and Surveyers, ' 

Representatives of the Council of the 
Faculty of Architects and. Surveyors. 
Representatives of the Council of the 
Institute of Registered Architects. 
Representatives . of. .the 
Architects on the Architects’ Registration 
Council. : ; 

This is the first time such a series of 
conferences of architectural bodies has 


Unattached. 


ever been: held, and it represented over 
50 per cent. of the profession. 

At these conferences, which were held 
in the most friendly atmosphere, it was 
the unanimous view that it was of para- 
mount importance to the profession, and 
most certainly in the public interest, that 
for all matters of negotiation with Govern- 
ment Departments and other authorities 
affecting the architectural profession as a 
whole, particularly where public interests 
are involved, there should be set up a 
joint central council (to be named either 
the Architects’ National Council or the 
Architectural General Council). This joint 
council would be formed by each existing 
architectural body, together with - the 
‘*unattached’’ architects, sending an 
agreed number of representatives to sit on 
the Council. 

It_is obvious that the existence of such 


a Council would enable the architectural 


profession as a whole to discuss any 
matters affecting it as a whole. 

It cannot be denied that all existing 
architectural bodies share a common object 
in desiring the advancement of the profes- 
sion and the fullest possible protection of 
the interests of the public in-relation to 


- building and town-planning matters, but 


the existing means of negotiation must of 
necessity leave an impression of disunity 
in the profession where in fact no disunity 
of purpose exists. 

Of the- importance of architects in the 
post-war era there can be no doubt, and 
in placing this letter before the’ profession 
I am actuated only by the desire to see 
the profession united in the ‘architectural 
matters -of vital importance to it and to 
the public in pri. 

. Vincent Burr, 
Chairman of the Conference. 
85, .Gower-street, W.C.1. 


Civil Engineers and the Building 
. Industry. 
To tHe Epiror or Phe Builder. 
Srk,—As one who attended the’ 
original Conference and all the subse- 
quent discussion meetings at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on “Civil 


Engineers and the Building Indus- 
try,” Iam of the opinion, which I 
believe is shared by others who have 
attended these meetings, that the ob- 
ject of the meetings (which would 
appear to be some sort of amalgama- 
tion of the two industries) has not, as 
a result of the discussions, been shown 
to be desirable, at any rate as regards 
the trading as distinct from the pro- 
fessional side of the industries. 

Most building contractors would, I 
think, agree that the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was 
perfectly correct when he stated that it 
was “‘ his own belief that civil engineering 
and building were not the same thing.” 
Although closely allied as regards labour 
and: material, they are, I submit, entirely 
separate industries, and that while it is 
most. desirable that they should work in 
close liaison, it would be a mistake in any 
way to.attempt either to subordinate one 
tothe other, or to speak of the whole as 
‘©The Constructional Industry’’ as en- 
visaged by Lord Reith. ‘ 

To take some of the subjects dis- 
cussed :— 

(a) Contracts—The same form of con- 
tract would not be applicable to both the 
civil engineering and building industries, 
and each industry is perfectly capable of 
negotiating and -agreeing a form of 
contract suitable to their respective in- 
dustry. ; 

(b) Hducation.—The building industry is. 
fully alive to the necessity of improving 
the status of those employed in the higher 
posts in the industry by taking steps to 
attract the right type and ensure that they 
receive a better general and technical 
education and training than in the past. 

With this.in view, a Joint. Committee of 
the National Federation of gery 7 
Employers and the Institute of Builders 
has recently been set up to investigate and 
make proposals io this end,y-and it is quite 
possible that. this Committee would wel- 
come the views of other bodies such as the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Institu- 
tion of Structural Engineers and _ the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. I think 
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most would agree that the building trade 
employers as a body are the best qualified 
to deal with and formulate the best method 
of dealing with such problems. 

(c) Apprenticeship. — The National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
has always been strongly interested in the 
recruitment to the industry and the proper 
training of apprentices, and in order to 
further this object they have recently, in 
conjunction with the Operatives, agreed a 
National Scheme of Apprenticeship in 
which the practical and technical trainin 
of apprentices has been provided for, an 
as regards the technical training it is 
hoped that by the provision of more junior 
and senior technical schools by the 
Government their aims may be achieved. 
It should be borne in mind that as regards 
the civil engineering industry apprentice- 
ship is practically unknown, skilled labour 
being largely drawn as required from the 
building ustry. : 

In considering the status of the civil 
engineering: and building industries, it 
should, I think, be borne in mind that the 
building: work being carried out during the 
war by civil engineering firms is of a type 
that has:very little comparison with normal 
times, and in almost every case quality has 
been entirely subordinated to speed, and 
although civil engineering contractors have 
executed, and no doubt are executing, 
these works satisfactorily, they should not 
be misled into believing that this is normal 
building work. 

It should also be noted that those large 
firms of contractors who normally carry 
out both civil engineering and building 
work have, almost without exception, en- 
tirely separate departments for the two 
industries, each under separate manage- 
ment, with its own particular staff. 

In conclusion, I claim that as a result 
of the Conference and subsequent discus- 
sion meetings nothing has transpired to 
show that an amalgamation of the civil 
engineering and building industries (be- 
yond a close liaison with each other to 
deal with such problems as are common 
to both) is either necessary or desirable. 
The building industry is fully alive as to 
what is expected from it, and may be 
telied on to act accordingly. 

CoMMENTATOR. 


Articled Pupils. 
To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 


Srr,—We have for a considerable 
number of years felt that the present 
arrangement with regard to articled 
pupils is unsatisfactory and should be 
amended. 

It must be appreciated that by far 
the largest number of entrants into the 
architectural profession must come 
through the articled pupil system—at 
any rate, that. is our own particular 
view and we believe it is an accurate 
one. 


Actually there is much to be said for 
the articled pupil system, but it has its 
disadvantages in just the same way as 
the university system has various disad- 
vantages. The disadvantages of the 
articled pupil system are that in many 
cases the firms who choose to take articled 
pupils are those who are most unsuited to 
do so; they have little variety of work, 
and, bluntly, take on pupils primarily for 
the premiums they receive from them. 

The disadvantages of the university or 
architectural school are that in most cases 
the pupil has little opportunity of prac- 
tical experience, and from our own know- 
ledge people have come to us from such 
schools after having completed their five- 
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years’ course and having fully qualities, 
only for us to find out their inability to 
tackle some comparatively simple jobs. 

Bearing both these views in mind, it is 
the desirable course to have some scheme 
which .would give the student the best 
advantages of both systems. Our own 
views are that we should take pons here 
at the age of 16, with no obligation on 
our part to retain them after twelve 
months if they are not suited for the par- 
ticular job, at the same time not receiving 
any premium from the pupil for coming 
to us; this, therefore, gives us freedom of 
choice in the people that we desire to have 
as pupils. At the end of twelve months, 
if a boy or girl were satisfactory, we 
should pay them a small salary commen- 
surate with their services for a further 
two years, and at the age of 19 they 
should proceed to the university for a 
two-year course, but return to our office 
for their holiday periods, with the excep- 
tion of the usual summer holiday. 

This means that the pupil at the end 
of that time would have the benefit of 
general practice, plus school training, and 
the expense to the parent would be the 
cost of the university fees and the main- 
tenance of him there during the weeks 
that he was in college. There should be, 
however, some return to the architect who 
takes on the pupil and who puts up with 
having him for intermittent periods, as, 
for example, when he is at the university, 
and we therefore suggest that he should 
bind himself to remain with the architect 
for a period of twelve months after leav- 
ing the university, provided always, of 
course, that he is paid a decent salary for 
his services. This would probably mean 
that by the time he was 22 he would be 
fully qualified, would be earning a reason- 
able salary, and would be on the high 
road to a successful career. 

We do feel that the present system of 
qualifying people at the university is 
wrong, and that in any event even people 
who are trained through the universities 
should have to serve a year or so in 
practice before they obtain their full 
qualification. 

As this matter will be of considerable 
importance in the post-war world we are 
most anxious to have the views of other 
architects on this important matter. 


F. G. Yorartsu. 
Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


s*. The annual report of the Architects’ 
Registration Council, from which we gave 
extracts in our last issue, stated that the 
Board of Architectural Education had 
under consideration a proposal that every 
candidate for admission to the Register 
shall, in addition to passing one of the 
examinations at present recognised, spend 
a definite period gaining practical experi- 
ence, and shall thereafter pass an exami- 
nation of a practical character.—Ep. 


Planning Homes for Convenience. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


S1r,—The house plans described as 
“Houses for Convenience”  illus- 
trated in your issue of February 5 
may have a few good points, but these 
are surely quite overshadowed by the 
many bad points. 

The entrance hall is a meagre passage, 
the stair has winders both at top and 
bottom, the meals-room will be a most 
uncomfortable place, and it would be quite 
impossible to sit round the fire pushed into 
one corner as it is with a. door opening up 
against it. This-room will also be rather 
dark, as it will be overshadowed by the 
back wing. When the back door is opened 
the whole room will be disclosed to the out- 
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side. The main chimney stack rises from 
the eaves, making down draught almogt 
certain. The hot tank is almost as far from 
the bathroom as it could be, making the 
drawing of hot water a slow and wasteful 
process. The plumbing straggles well over 
the house. here does the cistern go? 
All the sanitary fittings are in one room, a 
very inconvenient arrangement. The 
larder, except for houses facing south, 
will get well toasted. The back view of 
these houses will be rather a depressing 
affair. 

Surely we may look for something better 
than this. J. Grieve [A.R.1.B.A.]. 

St. George’s-road, Wallasey. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOP- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL 


Tue Government’s Hydro-Electric 
(Scotland) Bill, which was down for 
second reading last Wednesday, is 
criticised in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to Members of Parliament by 
the Standing Committee on National 
Parks, which represents most of the 
open-air and amenity bodies in Eng. 
land and Wales. Based on the recon- 
mendations of the Cooper Committee, 
this Bill provides for a public, non- 
profit-earning Board with Treasury 
guarantee up to £30,000,000 for interest 
and sinking-fund charges. The Board 
will generate from water power a 
cheap supply. of electricity by which 
it is hoped electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical industries will 
be attracted to the Highlands. 

These industries, says the memoran- 
dum, use large quantities of elec- 
tricity with the employment of only 
a small number of men, and can only 
slightly affect the grave problem of 
unemployment in the area. The Bill, 
it. is said, contemplates one-sided de- 
velopment. Instead of this lop-sided 
approach there should be a compre- 
hensive Highlands Board with powers 
for establishing hydro-electric schemes, 
large and small, for conserving ameni- 
ties in relation to recreation and 
tourist traffic and for the establishment 
of light, industries; with the duty of 
promoting agriculture, fisheries and 
forestry, and with the overall function 
of encouraging planned development 
for the general welfare of the region. 
The Amenity Clause in the Bill, it is 
contended, locks the door when the 
horse is gone. State action should 
delimit National Parks and then ex- 
clude large-scale industrialism, not 
encourage it indiscriminately and then 
mitigate the resulis. The quality and 
scale of the natural beauty of the 
Highlands is unique in _ Britain. 
Industry can be conducted elsewhere, 
but this beauty once destroyed can 
never be replaced. 


School of Architecture, New Zealand. 
The 1943 prospectus of the School of 
Architecture, Auckland University Col- 
lege, University of New Zealand, shows 
that, in spite of the war and depleted 
numbers of staff and students, a high 
standard of work is being maintained 
under the direction of Professor C. R. 
Knight, M.A., B.Arch.(L’pool), Dean of 
the Faculty of Architecture. Mr. Knight’s 
“* News Letter ”’ is again full of interest. 
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THE SHAPE OF BUILDING TO COME 


By F.1.0.B. 
1:—POST-WAR BUILDING METHODS. 

Tue conditions under which the build- 
ing industry will function after the war 
are in their broad aspect very dubious, 
but as regards the technical aspects cer- 
tain points show up clearly and unmis- 
takably. The shortage of skilled labour 
and the impossibility of properly training 
apprentices under war conditions has of 
necessity led to an extreme simplification. 
This simplification has been increased by 
the difficulty—in many cases amounting 
to the impossibility—of obtaining certain 
materials, and has been exemplified 
nowhere more than in the use of precast 
and plastic units. Is this system likely 
to increase after the war, or will it con- 
tinue at all? 

Its. advantages are fairly obvious. It is 
economical in skilled labour and in trans- 
port, since it requires fewer vehicles to 
carry the precast units from the factory 
to the site than to bring the constituent 
parts of a normal building. Moreover, 
owing to its greater homogeneity it 
probably effects in most cases a saving in 
foundations. As at present evolved it is 
only useful for one- or two-storey build- 
ings, and those not carrying any very 
great loads, but there would probably be 
no insuperable technical difficulty in 
adapting the system to larger and heavier 
buildings. It is also, of course, very 
economical. in design, since one set. of 
drawings can be used again and again all 
over the country. If brought into general 
use it would indeed transfer the design of 
houses from the architect to the factory 
draughtsman. 


Prefabrication: Uses and Disadvantages. 
The speed of erection also is.enormously 
increased, and is independent of weather 
to a very much larger extent than. when 
building in bricks and mortar. There does 
not appear to be any particular reason 
why it should not produce buildings as 
weatherproof and durable as the ordinary 
system. The principal advantage of the 
present system, in fact, in the post-war 
world will be cheapness and speed, and 
it cannot be denied that those advantages 
are likely to be very great. What are the 
disadvantages? In the first place, as at 
present employed, extreme ugliness and 
monotony. As regards the latter point, 
however, variety has hardly been the out- 
standing feature of modern housing for 
some considerable period; and as regards 
the first, the efforts of the speculative 
builder have rarely been remarkable for 
artistic design. It is, in, fact, perfectly 
possible that—if qualified designers were 
employed, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they would not be—mass fac- 
tory productions would have a far better 
esthetic quality than the old system. A 
case in point is that of advertisements 
which, starting by being banal and with- 
out any artistic qualities whatsoever, fre- 
quently now reach a high artistic level. 
The monotoneus effect could also be 
broken up by the use of several designs 
in one housing scheme and by the skilful 
use of coloured concrete. Nevertheless, the 
considerable use of precast units will. be 
bound to arouse opposition on the part of 
brickmaker‘and possibly on the part of the 
bricklayer. The last, however, is more 
doubtful since for some time to come bricks 
are likely to be used in the case of heavy 
buildings, and the number of bricklayers, 
already in short’ demand at the beginning 
of the war, is likely to be still less by the 
end owing to the lack of opportunity in 
training apprentices. Moreover, the very 
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fact that t buildings will be cheap is 
quite likely to put many people against 
them. In fact, to live in a brick-built 
house may quite easily be a sign of social] 
superiority. But a great deal will probably 
depend on the course of the war. If, as has 
been foreshadowed, the war in Europe ends 
first, leaving still a considerable war in the 
Pacific, then, as the country will be safe 
from bombing, a certain amount of housing 
is likely to be started at once. In that 
case, since a Jarge proportion of the people 
will still be in the Forces and the need of 
speed will consequently not be so great, 
brick houses are likely to be built. If, 
however, the war on both Continents ends 
at approximately the same time, the ur- 
gency for housing will be so considerable 
that precast methods may well be employed 
against all opposition. There may, how- 
ever, easily be a compromise by the use of 
brick walls and precast floors and roofs 
in order to get over the difficulty of the 
shortage of timber. Windows for the same 
ag are likely to be precast or light 
steel. 


Materials. 

This brings us to materials. © ‘limber 
(which after all played in the past a con- 
siderable part in housing) is likely to be 
in very short supply after the war. We 
do not know what has happened or will 
happen to the forests of the Baltic, but we 
can be reasonably certain that except for 
the purposes of war no’ timber has been 
felled or sawn in the region of the north, 
so that there are unlikely to be seasoned 
stocks of soft woods. Apart from this, the 
shipping difficulty is likely to be very 
serious for some time. . All that is. avail- 
able will be required for shi ping food to 
starving Europe and for bail ing up our 
export trade. Neither can we fely on 
home-grown timber, much of which is un- 
suitable for building, and the quantity of 
which is in any case quite inadequate. 

This scarcity is not only likely to lead 
to a recourse to precast floors and roofs, 
and concrete rather than wooden stairs, 
but to a considerable use of plastics for 
window boards, skirtings, etc., and to a 
great number of articles not requiring ten- 
sile strength, which in the past were nor- 
mally ma 
to be beyond the bounds of possibility that 
by the use of some type of reinforcement, 
plastics might be made capable of taking 
a tensile strain, in which case even doors 
might be made of this material, As plas- 
tics are normally coloured in the course of 
manufacture this would also effect the use 
of paint. 

As regards other materials, for the 
reasons above stated luxury types from 
abroad, such as marbles and various types 
of hardwood, are likely to be difficult to 
obtain. We are likely, in fact, to be 
thrown very much on our own resources, 
and the use of foreign materials will be 


frowned upon, except for essential 
materials, such as copper, lead and 
asphalt. 


he general effect on design is likely to 
be much as after the last war, but much 
more intensified. Buildings are likely to 
be increasingly simplified, more and more 
factory-produced, architectural effect being 
gained by the use of mass and proportion. 
In the case of houses, however, precast 
units may lead to an unfortunate increase 
of ‘‘ pretty-pretties ’ unless really com- 
petent designers are employed, as mere- 
tricious ornament is not likely to affect 
seriously the cost of articles produced in 
large quantities. This tendency has’ been 
obvious in cheap furniture for some time, 
and unless'some measure of control is 
adopted the last appearance of housing 


e of wood. It would not appear ~ 
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units may be worse than the first. In an’ 
ease, traditional and local styles of buil 
ing, except where deliberately adopted in 
individual cases, are likely to disa A 
and with them the craftsman in old 
sense of the term is likely to go too. The 
tradesman, in fact, may be little more than 
an assembler assisted by labourers to fetch 
and carry. Neither is this tendency likely 
to occur a for the period after the war, 
when it will be urgently necessary to 
catch up the lag in housing. If the older 
and more traditional materials cease to be 
used for any length riod they are never 
likely to be revived, for the simple reason 
that there will be no skilled craftsmen 
left able to make use of them. This ten- 
dency had started before the war. For a 
considerable period before 1939 it was:ve 
difficult to use flint work or gauged bric 
arches because there were no mechanics 
left with the necessary skill. It is possible, 
therefore, that we may have seen the last 
of building as a craft. 

The influence of this tendency on archi 
tecture will probably be considerable, 
since of all the arts it is the most depen- 
dent not merely on the materials which it 
employs, but on the mechanics’ skill to 
mould them. The painter may mix his 
own colours if he wishes, the sculptor 
works his own stone, and there is no in- 
superable difficulty to prevent them. The 
architect alone cannot be both artist and 
mechanic, and, failing the hands to bring 
to fruition the conceptions of his bra 
those conceptions must remain visions an 
nothing more. He is and always has been 
the child of his age, and cannot. function 
beyond its limitations. 

(Fo be continued.) 


THE POOLING SCHEME 
SOME FURTHER DETAILS. © 
(By Our Own REPRESENTATIVE.) _ 

More details are now available of the 
scheme prepared by the Ministries of 
Works and Labour and National Service, 
on behalf of the Ministry of Health and 
the War Damage Commission, - for, the 
repair of badly damaged houses in 
‘* blitzed ”’ areas. : 

An official of the Ministry of Works 
this week made the following statement : 

A special scheme for utilising local and 
generally immobile building labour, which 
has been prepared by the Ministry of 
Works and the Ministry of Labour and 
is now being put into operation by the 
Government, will provide additional men 
from the building trade for the speed-up 
of repairs to seriously damaged houses (in 
order to bring them back into use), Work 
by the local authorities on extended re- 
pairs under the Ministry of Health’s 
general scheme for repair of bomb- 
damaged houses has not been proceeding 
as rapidly as the Government would have 
liked, owing largely to the demands made 
on the available man-power and materials 
by the Government’s building. programme 
and by the Services. The Government is 
anxious that. work of house repair should 
be accelerated in order to ease the housing 
situation. - , : 

In England and Wales as a whole there 
are something less than 100,000 bombed 
houses which, though they need consider- 
able further repair to make them fit for 
occupation again, will qualifv for cost, of 
works payment under the War Damage 
Acts. For various reasons. not all these 
can be repaired. Some, for instance, are 
in coastal areas, others are. not suitable 
for reinstatement. . Surveys have been 
carried out recently by local authorities, 
and it is intended to select the houses for 
repair, in consultation. with the War 
Damage Commission’ and the Ministry of 
Health’s Regional Officers, according to 
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the peat for pepwmodation. ane the ex- 
tent of the damage. A start is being 
made in selecnes. gran ake pay tepacrdl 
most urgent, but the intention is ir 
danhged houses in all the badly bombed 
areas in London and the provinces. . Full 
details are not yet completed, and it will 
be some time before the scheme will be 
operating everywhere. This work will, of 
course,: be additional to. the first-aid 
repairs already given by local authorities 
to million less seriously damaged 
houses. 


It is now possible to fill in some of the 
gaps in information previously available. 
The ultimate target of about 80,000 houses 
is spread over nearly 300 towns, and a 
start. will be made in 24 areas where 
accommodation is most urgently needed. 
In some of these areas. the Assistant 
Directors of Emergency Works are already 
holding meetings with the -builder mem- 
bers of the Works and Buildings Organi- 
sations to explain the working of ‘the 
scheme, 

The work will be ranked as of equal 
importance with the general Government 
building programme. : It is not considered, 
I learn, that: the question of priority will! 
arise in regard to the proposed programme 
for «building 3,000 :agricultural houses for 
the Ministry of Health, as these cottages 
will for the most part be’ built-in rural 
areas which have escaped heavy bombing. 

To achieve speed, the programme of 
repairs will be considered as a whole 
instead -of working it as a seriés of un- 
related: contracts. ' Grouping of smaller 
and medium-sized builders has been re- 
sorted to, not because this is the cheapest 
way of completing the work, in the official 
view, but because such a scheme would 
help in -enabling the small- builders to 
carry on, and the Government therefore 
considers the extra expense justifiable so 
long as the excess is not beyond bounds. 
In the. latter event it is understood to be 
the Government’s intention to adopt other 
methods of carrying out the programme, 
of which the placing of individual large 
contracts is the most likely. 

-Normally the organisation of groups will 
roughly consist of about 10 firms, totalling, 
say, 100 men.. Such a group is considered 
capable of dealing with 200 houses at an 
average cost of £200 a house—making a 
4otal contract of £40,000 te be dealt with 
over nine months. Each group will be 
under the direction of a leader who is 
accustomed to handling large contracts; 
these leaders are to be selected by the local 
Emergency Works officers of the Ministry 
of Works. : 

The contract used will be based on the 
M.H.S. Form of prime cost contract, with 
certain modifications to adapt it to the 
work in hand. Local authorities will place 
the contracts, and thus no alteration in 
the £100 rule is to be expected, as local 
authorities are accustomed to executing 
work by “ authorisation.”” The leading 
contractor will have to be approved by 
the local authority, as he alone will be 
legally and contractually responsible for 
the work, 

Contracts will carry a flat 124 per cent. 
on approved expenditure on labour and 
materials, of which the leading contractor 
will take a portion as management fee, 
which is expected to amount to about £5 
per house, or, say, 24 per cent., the 
balance being distributed to all par- 
ticipants in the group according to the 
man-hours worked by the labour supplied 
by the members. The normal 24 per cent. 
allowance for tool money is included in 
the 125 per cent., it being considered that 
increases in labour and materials cost 
will compensate for this. 

It is a special feature of the plan that 
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payment..of. accoynts. will be made within 
ae Satya of proper presentation.” - 
h constituent of a group will exter 

into a legal agi t. with: the leading 
contractor, Labour will; for the duration 
of the agreement,.be carried onthe books 
of the leading contractor, and other mem- 
bers will pool all: plant, equipment and 
to be drawn on as the 

The Emergency Works Order will be 
applied to the labour engaged; this. will, 
as far as possible, be ‘‘ immobile ’’—-that 
is, under 16 or over 51: years of age. 
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. While labour is. in the-pool,. it -will not be 
Ministry 


directed elsewhere’ by the 


iin of 
“ Labour, and at the end of the-scheme wil] 


return to its normal employers unless there 
should..be. emergency work of overriding 


national importance. to: which labour must 


aay be directed, ; 

The scheme is to be put-in hand at once, 
and repairs up to 40,000 houses are 
‘scheduled for completion by next winter, 
'o enable ‘this to-be done, the Ministry of 
Health wishes to be able to authorise local 
authorities to enter into contracts without 
further delay. ; 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTION 


DISCUSSION ON THE UTHWATT 
REPORT. 

Arrer a long recess, the Chartered 
Surveyors met again at their house in 
Great George-street, 8.W.1, on Tues- 
day, February 9: The President (Mr. 


W. C. Farnsworth) was in the chair.. 


The business before the meeting was 
to hear and discuss two papers, both 
dealing with the Uthwatt Report: 
Mr. Sydney A. Smith (who had been a 
member of the Barlow Royal Commis- 
sion), spoke on the Development Rights 
Scheme, Mr. H. P. Nye on the Scheme 
for a Levy on Increases in Annual Site 
Value. 

Mr. Smits recalled the origin of the 
Tithwatt Committee, and summarised its 
recommendations by which the State 
would acquire the development rights of 
all land outside built-up areas, the final 
decision as to the limits of town areas for 
the purpose of deciding what should be 
excluded from the scheme resting with 
the Central Planning Authority with no 
appeal. The State as owner would be able 
to control development in every part of 
the country. 

The lecturer explained how compensa- 
tion was to be assessed as a global suni, 
of which everyone losing development 
rights would receive a proportionate share. 
This method of- compensation, he said, 
secured that the State should not pay for 
something which it might not get, but it 
clearly failed to compensate the owner for 
some part of the value of the land. The 
distribution of the fund involved a valua- 
tion of individual rights, which would be 
on the basis of March, 1939, and the 
Report suggested that in the first instance 
the valuation should be made by the 
District Valuer, with no appeal except to 
higher officers of the Valuation Office. 

The Report rested: on certain assump- 
tions : (a) that the equitable figure to be 
arrived at under the scheme could be 
assessed on existing data without a 
separate assessment of the several interests 
of the landowners affected by it; (b) that 
such global sum would be greatly less than 
any sum reached by the assessment separ- 
ately of the potential development value 
of each piece of land; and (c) that a case 
existed for differentiating between rights 
in respect of the owners of undeveloped 
or agricultural land and the rights of 
owners of developed urban land. 

The lecturer criticised the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report, and, 
amongst other ‘questions, asked whether 
the principle of a global figure was right, 
also the elimination of valuation due to 
public demand. Could the proportion of 
value due to public demand be calculated? 
Could ‘the global sum be settled: without 
public inquiry or representation for land- 


owners? The probable effect on house. 
building had to be considered. - Private 
entervrise ‘in the field of development 
would be working under a universal lease. 
hold system. If the scheme was wrong it 
would not be simple to abandcn it as in 
the case of the Land Values Duties of 
1910. If it was adopted, surveyors would 
have. a large share in carrying out its 
operation. 
A Jong discussion followed. 


Discussion, 

Mr. Humpnrey Rype said ‘that in 
respect of fixing a global figure, the Uth. 
watt Report followed the precedent of the 
purchase of coal royalties, But those 
royalties had been only an insignificant 
part of the total cost of coal, and when 
one considered the proportion of the cost 
of building a house due to the site value, 
one saw a similar case. There would be 
a great demand for houses after the war, 
and he did. not see why the landowner 
should be the only person attacked. Other 
people made a profit out of houses, 
Builders sometimes made very high profits 
in a very short time. Restriction of out- 
put in certain trades had. a great effect in 
increasing the cost of, houses. . The posi- 
tion of a man owning land outside a town 
would be a harsh’one if the global figure 
was to be about half what it would bo if 
the land was valued in the ordinary way. 

Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve said he found 
an almost complete failure on the part of 
people to make up their minds on the 
Uthwatt Report : it was now four months 
since the Report’s publication, and a Com- 
mittee of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion was still sitting upon it. He was per: 
sonally in favour of ‘the acquisition of 
development rights solely on the ground 
that this would ease the burden on local 
authorities planning outside towns. But 
he wag dead against the suggestion of a 
global figure because he thought this 
against the fundamental principle that we 
had always gone on in paying compensa- 
tion. at principle was to pay the 
owner’s loss—i.e., the market value at the 
time of acquisition. Surveyors had clients 
who had bought farms, paying more than 
the agricultural value, anticipating that 
in the event of resale they would get a 
price including a value for building pro- 
spects. The Uthwatt Committee had not 
had such farmers in mind : it had thought 
only of speculators. ; 

Mr. Guienny said land should be put to 
the highest national use. Such land as was 
required for public use should be readily 
available, ah certain unfair elements i 
value should be eliminated. It was the 
Government’s job to determine what use 
land should be put to, and surveyors should 
urge on the Government that the pro 
Central Planning Authority should be set 
up and put to work ‘to settle what the 
future use of any given plot of land should 
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be. The Uthwatt Report sought to elimi- 
nate the payment of compensation man 
times over in the price paid for the land, 
but surveyors did not admit this would 
otherwise take place. They wrote down 
the value of land where there was uncer- 
tainty as to. its development. 1+ would be 
better to go. back to the 1910 proposals 
and have a capital increment value. It 
would be possible to ‘have all land valued 
as at March, 1939, or some other agreed 
date. This should not be a fixed value for 
all time,' but any movements from datum 
should be‘ readily assessed, and capital 
profits should be taxed as well as rental 
profits. The valuation should be in the 
hands of official arbitrators. 

Mr. Powett said that any study of the 
question of land should : based on 
evidence given by regional bodies, not 
national - ones. etween Brighton and 
Portsmouth there was 250 square miles, of 
which practically every inch was building 
land rag? a substantial building value. 

Mr. Montacu Evans said he was in 
favour of the acquisition of devélopment 
rights if the Government had not the pluck 
to go all out for nationalisation of land. 
But if the Government adopted the global 
method they would, in effect, be purchas- 
ing from retailers at wholesale price, and 
then selling back at, retail price. 

Mr. Nye followed with his paper, saying 
the Uthwatt Committee had sought ‘‘ to 
make an objective analysis of the subject 
of the payment of compensation and the 
recovery of betterment.’’ The Institution 
had just discussed the first part of the 
solution which the Uthwatt Committee 
recommended to its problem. The second 
part of the pro solution was a levy 
on increases in annual site value. The 
two parts taken as a whole formed a uni- 
form scheme, Either part might be work- 
able in itself, but’ if the development rights 
outside built-up areas were acquired, land 
in a built-np area would be in a prefer- 
ential position unless the‘ second part of 
the Uthwatt Committee’s solution, or some 
alternative, was adopted. 

The lecturer followed with a. careful 
analysis of the Report’s various proposals. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Demolition Orders. 

Mr. O. Lewis asked the Minister of 
Health if, in order to mitigate the present 
housing shortage, he would consider, in 
some cases where houses which were su 
ject to operative demolition orders ha 
not yet been demolished, withdrawing 
the demolition orders upon the owners’: 
undertaking to carry out such alterations 
or repairs as the local authority con- 
cerned deemed adequate? 

Mr. E. Brown said that neither he nor 
local authorities had power to withdraw 
operative demolition orders, and he was 
not prepared to ask Parliament for 
powers which would enable the lives of 
houses which had been condemned as 
slums, and which but for the war would 
have been demolished and replaced by 
new dwellings, to be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. Local authorities in whose areas 
the housing position was acute owing to 
an influx of agricultural workers or of 
persons made homeless by enemy action 
were empowered by Defence Regulations 
to issue licences permitting the reoccupa- 
tion of condemned houses for a period 
subject to safeguards as regarded repair 
and rent. It had nm made clear to all 
concerned that the issue of licences mm no 
way altered the legal status of the houses, 
which would therefore be demolished as 
soon as conditions enabled the necessary 
eee ‘accommodation to be pro- 

ided. 


Rebuilding of Commons Chamber. 
COMMANDER KING-HALL asked the Prime 


Minister whether he would give immedi- 
ate consideration to the rebuilding of the 
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House of Commons; whether he would 
‘move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee for the purpose; and whether 
he was aware of the psychological im- 
portance of taking this action now as a 
symbol of the indestructible character of 
Parliamentary institution. oct 

Mr. Attier, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
‘said that preliminary information had 
been collected by the Ministry of Works 
with a view to the preparation of plans 
and the starting of the work when times 
were opportune. As had already been 
announced, the House would be con- 
sulted before final plans were made, and 
all suggestions made by hon. Members 
would be borne in mind. 


Historic Malta. 

Mr. Hannan asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he could 
give the House any information as to the 
steps that he proposed to take in the re- 
building of Malta, to preserve or restore 
what. was left of the ancient monuments 
of the island? 

Cot. O.- STaNLEY said that under condi- 
tions of active warfare there had been 
little opportunity as yet to prepare de- 
tailed plans for the rebuilding of Malta 
after the war. The question of preserving 
the historic monuments and buildings of 
the island would receive the most careful 
consideration. But he was not in a posi- 
tion at that stage to make any further 
statement. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Hub. of the House. Part 2.—The 
Country Kitchen. Association for Plan- 
ning an gional. Reconstruction. 


Report No. 22: (32, Gordon-square, 
W.C.1 


There. is evidence of devoted committee 
work and thought in this Report,. and 
there is a natural. reluctance to. belittle 
such activities at a time when many com- 
mittees. are perfunctory. and superficial. 
But we cannot help feeling that. this sub- 
ject of. ‘‘The Kitchen” has been - so 
publicised that a bewildered public has 
been induced to believe that it is one of 
the problems most baffling to the architect. 

It is time that the facts were more 
clearly stated’ and reduced to more real 
terms. The only serious problem is, and 
has always been, largely a matter of space 
—space to be obtained only by the ex- 
penditure of money, which financial con- 
siderations have made difficult to secure. 
Given the space, no trained and qualified 
architect could fail to arrange within it 
the obvious conveniences such a room de- 
mands. In such an attitude of mind the 


Report is bound to read somewhat as an . 


essay in the obvious,, and the question 
arises as to whether the time, energy and 
paper expended have given full value. We 
shall have to take care that, now a vision 
of victory has stressed the urgency of 
some preparation for peace, we devote the 
few ‘energies we can yet afford from inten- 
sive war-wagin y to the most im- 
portant and productive things. We cannot 
avoid the feeling that the coming of the 
new world is not in any way hampered by 
any inability among architects to plan a 
serviceable kitchen, whether in the heart 
of the country or on the top floor of a 
block of flats. 


Recording Ruin. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
illustrated. 

Mr. Butler is a practising architect, but 
his name will also be familiar to many of 
our readers as the author of a stimulating 
and thoughtful book, The Substance of 
Architecture, published in 1926. The brief 
and very realistic account of some of his 
experiences in the last war, published im 
1919 under the title of Plain Impressions, 
may not have reached so wide a public, 
but certainly showed his facility for vivid 
writing, It may fairly be said, when it 


By A. 8. G. Butler. 
net. Pp. 146, 
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comes to books or conversation, that what 
one can always expect from Mr- Butler is 
the unexpected, and in this new work he 
has lived up to his reputation, even to the 
extent of spelling ‘‘ english,’ “‘ hg 
“italian” and other nationalist adjectives 
without capitals, Ostensibly, this is a 
description of his experiences as official 
surveyor of bombed buildings for the 
borough of Chelsea, and no one can com- 
plain that he has failed to give a heart- 
rending picture of all the ruin and misery 
wrought by Hitler’s maniac ambition. 
Naturally, his account of damage done by 
bombs and of his methods of assessing it 
has a certain technica] value; however, the 
scope of the book, small as it is, much 
further than that. One would expect 
penetrating criticisms of the domestic 
architecture of Chelsea, the furnishing of 
its shattered homes, even the habits of its 
citizens; but the appearance of ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth’ (of ‘‘German Garden ’’ fame) in 
one chapter and of Lord Curzon—at con- 
siderable length—in another is more 
startling, and is explained by the fact that 
Mr. Butler follows up any stray thread of 
thought that occurs to him in ‘the course 
of his duties. He was reminded of 
** Elizabeth’. by picking up one of her 
books in a room he entered casually, and 
of his work in modernising Kedleston for 
Lord Curzon (whom he came to know very 
well) by the sight of a roll of working 
drawings labelled ‘‘ Kedleston ’’ in his own 
house. After exhausting days of dirty, 
depressing and sometimes dangerous wee, 
Mr. Butler’ makes a busman’s holiday of 
his nights. He gives stories of excitin 
‘* incidents ’”’ as a street fire-watcher, an 
@ most interesting account of his share in 
the hazardous duties of ‘St: Paul’s 
Watch ’’, during some of the worst raids, 
As most of our readers will be aware, this 
important task has been undertaken by a 
group of volunteers—mainly  middle-a; 
architects—working under the. leadership 
of Mr. Godfrey Allen; evidently it is no 
sinecure. Taken as a whole, the book is 
surprisingly full of interest and variety; 
it is also very brightly written. M.S. B. 


OBITUARY 


Egerton Swartwout, F.A.I.A. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Egerton Swartwout, F.A.1:A., the distin- 
guished American architect. He designed 
many important buildings in the United 
States, and in this country is represented 
by the American Memorial Chapel at 
Brookwood, carried out under the direction 
of Mr. H. B. Creswell, F.R.I.B.A. 


Hal Williams. 
We regret to record the death, at the 


age of 61, of Mr. Hal Williams, an autho- 
rity on factory construction. A grandson 
of Archdeacon Henry Williams and of 
James Busby, both of whom were wit- 
nesses at the signing of the treaty of 
Waitangi, when New Zealand was ceded 
to Queen Victoria, he was a New 
Zealander. by birth and was the founder 
and head of the firm of Hal. Williams and 
Co., of Bedford-square, London, factory 
architects and consulting engineers, and 
was responsible for the design and con- 
struction of many factories and_ware- 
houses in various parts of Britain. During 
the last war he was one of the prime 
movers in the creation of the British sugar 
beet industry, and erected factories at 
Newark, Ely and Ipswich. In 1929 he 
designed and supervised the construction 
of the Sheffield Corporation abattoir and 
wholesale meat market. He was consult- 
ing engineer to the New Zealand Govern- 
ment in London, and lately had been 
constructing 24 reserve cold stores in 
various parts of Britain for the Ministry 
of Food as consultant to the Ministry of 
Works. 
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LAW_ REPORTS | 
VENDOR'S CLAIM. FOR. WAR DAMAGE 
CONTRIBUTION AGAINST PURCHASER 

OF HOUSE. | 
CHANCERY ‘Dadian 
Before Mr. Justice Simonps. 


In re Watford Corporation and 
. Ware. 

This case, which came before the Court 
on @ summons, raiséd the question as to 
whether the suiheate of a dwelling-house 
under the terms of his agreement. with 
the vendors became liable to indemnify 
nat latter against any part of the War 

Damage Contribution which they were 
Seren for under the War Damage Act, 


The material facts were these: On 
October 19, 1927, the Watford Corporation 
entered. into. an agreement with Mr, 
Arthur Sidney Ware to sell to him a 
dwelling-house known as No. 57, Hare- 
breaks, Watford. The purchase price was 
£750, ’ which, under ye terms of the 
agreement, Mr. Ware agreed to pay re 
25 annual payments, he agreeing to pa 
the Corporation, in addition, a sum w ich 
would cover rates, fire insurance and the 
cost of certain repairs. On payment of the 
whole of the purchase price and the addi- 
tional payments and interest the Corpora- 
tion had to convey the house to Mr. Ware. 
The amount of each annual instalment of 
War Damage Contribution was £2 0s. 6d. 
and the contention on behalf of the Cor- 
poration was that such was, in the cir- 
cumstances, under the terms of the agree- 
ment payable by Mr. Ware, who by the 
summons claimed a declaration that he 
was not liable to pay any part of the 
War Damage Contribution. 

Mr.. Justice Simonds decided the ques- 
tion in favour of Mr. Ware. 

In giving judgment he said it was 
common ground that the Corporation were 
‘primarily liable under the Act to pay the 
anstalments, and the Act did not contain 
any provision f for -repayment to the 
vendor by a purchaser of any contribution. 
It was also clear that the agreement for 
sale contained no general provision for 
payment of all future liabilities by the 
purchaser. these circumstances the 
Corporation could only claim to be 
indemnified if there was some general 

equitable principle giving such a right. 
He (the judge) knew of no ineldietate which 
entitled a vendor to be relieved of a 
statutory liability which arose before com- 
pletion. In these circumstances the pur- 
chaser, Mr. - Ware, was entitled to the 
deelaration which he claimed. 

Order accordingly. 

Mr. Lindsay Jopling appeared for Mr. 
Ware, the applicant; and Mr. Raymond 
Jennings for the Corporation. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT DISPUTE 
AS TO HOT-WATER SUPPLY TO FLAT. 


Cuancery Drvision. 
Before Mr. Justice UTawatr. 


Bryant v. The Operative Property 
Corporation, Ltd. 

This case, which raised the question 
whether landlords who had contracted with 
their tenant to supply him with a reason- 
able supply of hot water could cut it. off 
except between 9.30 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
came before the Court on a motion on 
“ behalf of the plaintiff, Mr. William 
Bryant, the tenant. of a flat at Tudor 
Close, Hampstead; N.W., for an injunc- 
tion to restrain, until the trial. or further 
order, the Operative 3y Corporation, 
Ltd., the landlords of his~ flat,» from 


committing a breach of their contract as to 


the supply. 
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C. R. Richmount eupeored in sup- 
es ‘of. the motion, and Mr. Gallop 
re resented ‘the ‘defendants,: the. Seadinrde 

y. Richmount stated that-a Fuel Order 
had prohibited the ‘stoking of furnaces 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
but in the present case the defendants 
were taking advantage of that regulation 
for their own gain. They were under 
covenant to supply their tenant with a 
reasonable supply of hot water for six 
months of the year. 
not granted, every landlord in the country 
who desired to take advantage of the 
Fuel Regulations would be able to say he 
was not going to supply his tenant with 
hot-water except when he (the landlord 
chose to do so, and that the tenant h 
no remedy at all. Mr. Bryant had been 
told by the landlords’ stoker that he’ had 
received orders to supply hot water be- 
tween the hours of 7.30. a.m. and 
10.30 a.m. That meant that Mr. Bryant 
could not have a bath when he returned 
home from the City in the evening. 

Without calling upon counsel for the 
landlords, his lordship, in giving judgment, 
said the question he had then to decide 
was whether the Court had jurisdiction 
to grant a mandatory injunction such as 
was then sought. It really came to this: 
Was the Court going to make an order 
on a person to keep his fires going so 
that hot water would come to the plain- 
tiff’s premises in a reasonable supply? 
He (the Judge) thought it was contrary 
to the general practice to make an order 
in that form, as it would involv2 con- 
tinuous supervision and inquiry to ascer- 
tain whether the order was being carried 
out. His decision was that he would make 
no order on the motion; but as the motion 
raised a point of law on which a different 
pene might possibly be taken, the costs 
of the motion would be reserved, and 
there would be an early trial of the action. 

An order was made accordingly. 


Mechanical Engineers’ President. 


Professor , O.B.E., D.Sc.,; 
Wh.Sc., has been elected President of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Dr. 
Lea was Professor of Engineering at the 
University of Sheffield from 1924 to 1936. 
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Above photo shows two pairs ot a range of King 
Sliding Doors, erected at a large modern factory. 
Note particularly extreme height and heavy con- 

struction. All over the country leading firms have 


installed King Sliding Doors; and found them to give - 
long and 


satisfactory service. 
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SOCIETIES & INSTITUTIONS 


R:1.B.A.: ore 
Architectural Science. Board. 
The .R.LB.A. Architectural. Science 
Board has heen reconstituted as follows :— 


rnal; F.R.S. ; 
cor ; Professor L. B. Budden, MA a 
v. pues oF -)3 A. BR. Cobb, 
A. W. Davgon, F.S.I. ; I. G. Evans, M.A.: 
A. Farquharson, M. R. Fitemaurice, 
B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. ‘(Hon. A.); J. 
Forshaw, M.C. (F.); Miss J. D. edsbour 
(A.); Alister G, MacDonald (F.); J. L. 
Manson, H.M.I., B.Sc.; Sir Edward 
Mellanby, K.C.B., F.BS., ¥.R.C.P., M.A, 
M.D. ; Mrs. J. Robinson, M.A. ; ; Major the 
Hon, "Godfrey Samuel (A.); R. Sheppard 
(a) C. G, Stillman (F.); Professor W. y 
homas, D-Phil., M.Inst.C.E, Plead 
Winser; W, A, ‘Wort, P.A.S8.L 
The Board has appointed Mr. Alister 
MacDonald, Major the Hon. Godfrey 
Samuel and Mr. W. A. Wort as Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Hon. Secretary 
respectively, 
Membership. 


On Tuesday, February 16, the following 
members were arte — 


G. E. nay (Chester: Major G. A. Henry 
tArmegh. N. Ireland); ¥. Howard (Edin- 
burgh); H. D. Roberts (Leatherinads F.. RB. S. 
Yorke (London) ; W. Ellis, J.P. (St. Helens, 


Lancs). 
As ASsociATEs. 

G. Devaney, B.Areh. (Univ. Coll., Dub- 
tiny Dublin; B. Fox, B.Arch. 
Coll. abla)” (Kells, Co. Mea 
M. G. Gilling, Dip.Arch (L’pool) 
L’pool). (Birkenhead, Cheshire) ; Fae 
Hounsell (Leicester) ; I... W. _ Inglis,’ - Dip. Arch. 
(Edinburgh)’ Sy epg Ms Coll. of marty (Edin- 
burgh); Miss A. rthcroft (Univ. ~ Coll., 
Auckland, N-Z.) (London); BR. F. Rushton (Poly- 
technic, Regent- street, mdon) (Londor); K. 
Wainwright (Technical Coll., Cardiff) (Cardiff). 


Ove 
Miss T. Daitsch Univ, oot Cape Town) sepe 
Town); . G. Hope, B.Arch.(Rand) (Univ. 
of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg) (Johannes- 
burg) ; 4 % Nandwana (Bhadra,: Ahmedabad, 
India); F. Walker (Bdinburgh Coll. of Art) 
(Winnipeg, “canta ouldon, B.Arch. 
(Witwatersrand) (Univ. of Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg) (Johannesburg). a 


As Licentiates. 
J. St. Baldwin (hondos) 7 W. 4H. Barnes 
(Brecon); ‘R. W: Brough (Hove); S.° Burn (New- 
castle-on-Tyne); ._W. Crooks (Blaydon-on- 'yne); 
I. S. Davies (Chester); L. Dickinson (Bradford) ; 
2); F Gl (Bradford Eastwood (Burnley, 


d); W. E. Hale (London); J. Hunter (Aber- 
nD) ; H. F. King (Cambridge) C. E. Larter 
bingdon, Berks); W. W. Lawrence (London): 
T. Lewis Burslem); D. McCulloch (Glas- 
ow); F. . m, M.C. (Windsor, Berks); 
. N. Overton ‘(London m); C. A. ay (Barking, 
ssex); A. R. Potts (Southport); H Ramage 
pees ae wR B.. * Randall (Chatham); A. 
Rusby (Halifax); -L. in L. ad eee 
Tyne); Colonel F. C. ig 
castle-on- Tyne); E. .A i 
Tlbaty (Cambridge); R. A ~— (CL baeaniy: 
Ek. Wheeler 2 RS gg ee illiamson 
(Wakefield) ; . Young WGetismcolee tn 


THE INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 
Membership. 

The following candidates were elected 
to membership on January 28 :— 

As Students: D. W. Angel (London), J. H. T. 
Brown (Stoneleigh, Surrey), J. W. Fortey ag 
mingham), .A. G. yt (Watford), . 
Mattinson (Birmingham), C. A. Moulder (Kia. 
agree org P. Robinson (Shelton. Lock), and 

Smith (Burton-on-Trent). 
‘S Graduates: Ball Mapes). & 
Bennett (Johannesburg), J. P. Davies, ABA. 
en penny | att Hicks (Rutherglen), 
(Natal), H. see (ohannesburg), 1 
Pott (Worcester Park), R. Schaffner (Trane 
vaal), M. G. E. Wade (restwich). F; Walkdea 
(Sale), and John Olav Williams (Loughborough). 
As Anenclate Mcmbers: M. K. Bryce (Man- 
_ Garnett (London), 3 ay (Cal- 

Reuben (Bombay), P. Singh 
(Lahore), gE ‘8. Sohal (Quetta) and R. “Wiliams 
ope’. 

: Members: L. J. Prosser (Lytham St. 
Anne’ s) and J. H. Wood (Bournemouth). 
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NEW USES FOR'GLASS 


LECTURE AT ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
ARTS. 


Proresson W. E. S. Turner, 0.B.E., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., read a paper on this sub- 
ject to the Royal Society of Arts 
recently. Having briefly traced the de- 
velopment ‘of the use of glass from its 
main original use for decorative purposes 
to its ever-widening use as an essential 
material for utilitarian purposes, the lec- 
turer said that no period had seen more 
fruitful advances than the past fifteen 
ears. 

Systematic scientific investigation, he 
proceeded, has resulted in providing us 
with glasses having a Nery from two up 
to eight; a co-efficient of thermal expan- 
sion varying at least thirty-fold; a range 
of thermal endurance such that objects 
made from some glasses can be heated to 
glowing and quenched in water without 
fracture; a range of load-bearing capacity 
up to six and even ten-fold; electrical 
resistance varying up to at least ten thou- 
sand-fold; whilst the non-corrodible char- 
acter of modern types of glasses is such 
that it can and has replaced stainless steel, 
offers resistance to steam at high tempera- 
tures and pressure, to strong acids and 
many liquids which are chemically corro- 
sive of other known materials, and _ is 
without any action on the most sensitive 
of physiological, biological and chemical 
preparations. : 

Sheet glass is now drawn continuously 
in the flat state more than 100 in. wide; 
plate glass is, by the latest British process, 
uot only rolled continuously some 12 ft. 
wide, but is simultaneously ground and 
polished. on both sides, - Thousands of 
different articles such .as_ bottles, jars, 
tumblers and drinking vessels of all kinds, 
even complicated articles like jugs with 
handles and wineglasses with feet, are now 
produced entirely by automatic machinery ; 
half a million electric. light. bulbs ..are 
turned out by automatic machines per day 
and miles and miles of glass tubing of 
various kinds and diameters. Glass can be 
converted into flakes and drawn _ into 
threads as fine as silk at the speed of 
some 6,000 ft. per minute, with numerous 
uses in’ the production of yarn and woven 
textiles, as - filtering mediums and for 
insulating purposes. 

The modern processes of tempering glass 
have greatly increased its safety factor 
against breakage and made its use pos- 
sible against. extremes of heat and cold, 
for transparent pressure chambers, for 
high-power electric insulators, a base on 
which to spray a metal for grids to form 
électric radiators, for the tops of hot 
stoves, and for general constructional pur- 
poses, including doors provided with metal 
fittings, 

The combination of layers of glass with 
very thin layers of transparent plastic 
materials has given us the laminated glass 
for transport vehicles, and when used in 
multi-layers, bullet-resisting glass, as used 
in tanks and aeroplanes. 


_ The advances in sealing glass to metals 
have made possible the construction of 
metal filament electric lamps, cathode-ray 
tubes for television, radio valves of many 
sizes and types: mercury arc rectifiers, in 
glass envelopes and operating with elec- 
trodes at high temperatures, are now in 
operation in many transformer stations, 
Glass can also be coloured for the trans- 
mission of light and radiation; while 
glasses are made with a high transmis- 
sion for the ultra-violet light; and deeply 
coloured glasses can transmit nothing but 
ultra-violet light on the one hand or infra- 
ted on the other, and be employed in secret 
signalling devices and burglar alarms. ~- 


THE BUILDER 


COMPLETION OF A 
TRUNK ROAD 


WESTERN-AVENUE VIADUCT. 


Tue extension of Western-avenue—the 
last link in the London-Fishguard trunk 
road—was opened recently, having been 
completed at the wish of the Ministry of 
Transport. The extent of the contract 
was from Harefield-road, Uxbridge, to the 
Grand Union Canal, where it joined the 
works carried out under the Buckingham- 
shire County Council, a distance of approxi- 
mately yards, for which Mr. 
Hinfield, County Surveyor of Buckingham- 
shire, was responsible. 

The engineer responsible for the scheme 
is Major W. H. Morgan, Caeete mene 
and Surveyor to the County of Middlesex, 
acting as agents for the Ministry of Trans- 
port. Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.1.B.A., 
was the consultant architect. The amount 
of the original tender was £168,797, and 
work was oes in March, 1939. 


The viaduct, which is nearly 500 yards 
long, is flanked by approach roads, each 
having a length of 200 yards. After com- 
pletion of the sub-structure, in view of 
the difficulties of obtaining labour and 
materials a decision was made to construct 
the superstructure to one-half its proposed 
width, thus providing one 27-ft. carriage- 
way instead of two, as originally projected. 

In 1942 the contract was scheduled under 
the Essential Work Order, so that con- 
struction could be expedited. 

The viaducts are of. reinforced concrete 
and span the River Frays and the Ux- 
bridge branch of the Great Western 
Railway. 

The minimum constructional depth was 
obtained over the railway by slinging the 
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central portion from the cantilever arms 
of the side spans. 

The facings are buff-coloured bricks, as 
are those for the peters, and these tone 
well with the rural surroundings. 

Carried on the piers are bearing beams 
which support the longitudinal tie-beams 
of the deck. 

The concrete exposed in elevation is 
formed of special aggregate and white 
cement, 

The present width of the viaduct between 
parapet walls is 43 ft. 6 in., and this will 
eventually be doubled. 

The following materials were used in 
the construction : 21,390 lin. ft. of 14 in. by 
14 in. reinforced concrete piling; 17,000 
cubic yds, of concrete, requirin 4,500 tons 
of cement; 1,800 tons of steel reinforce- 
ment ; 600,000 stock bricks; 770,000 facing 
bricks; 100 standards of timber for 
shuttering, in addition to steel shuttering 
and supports, 

Messrs. M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., of London 
and Sheffield, were the contractors. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
RECONSTRUCTION 


_Spkakine to the Association for Plan- 
ning and Regional Reconstruction, Mr. A. 
Spoor, Secretary of the Reconstruction 
Committee of the Naticnal Association of 
Local Government Officers, described their 
recent report on ‘‘ Local Government 
Reconstruction.” They considered the 
subject from the point of view of practical 
administrators, disregarding all depart- 
mental, sectional or local authority 
interests which might run: counter to 
om on the most efficient and practical 

asis. 


1. Of the 1,530 local authorities in 
England and Wales, nearly: two-thirds 
serve populations fewer than. 20,000: 


2. A rural district containing 80,000 
people and’ an urban district of 190,000 
exist side by side with a county borough 
of 26,000 and a non-county borough of 918. 

3. Defects of the system are : The exist- 
ence of these large numbers of small. local 
authorities lacking the population, finan- 
cial resources and qualified staff to provide 
services of the standard and technical 
efficiency required to-day; the lack of ade- 
quate machinery for co-operation between 
local authorities; the division and over- 
lapping of services among them; the mal- 
adjustment between areas and functions 
of local authorities, and the absence of 
public interest in the operation of local 
government. 


4. No fewer than 54 towns possess both 
municipal and county libraries, each with 
a duplicate stock of ‘books; many other 
districts are without a library at all, 
because the populations within each do not 
justify one, though jointly they would 
do so. 

5. War-time experience demonstrates 
that local government is faced with two 
alternatives: either it must drastically 
amend its structure to enable it to achieve 
equality of standards and speedy decision 
and execution over wide areas; or it must 
submit to 4 much greater degree of direct 
Government control, even to the cession 
of its most important services to the 
central State machine. i 

6. The most suitable administrative unit 
of local government. appears. to. be the 
county borough. ; sath 

7. The Report recommends, therefore, 
that the ultimate objective of local govern- 
ment reform should. be the division of the 
whole of England and: Wales. into a number 
of directly elected local authorities—‘ All 





Purpose Authorities’? — with similar 
powers to those possessed by County 
Boroughs, 

8. These authorities should .each have a 
population of about 250,000. _Many would 
come above or below this standard, but 
{except in densely populated urban areas 
and in sparsely ulated rural areas) the 
population should not be allowed to exceed 
500,000 or fall below 100,000. 

9. The Government should appoint a 
permanent ag very A ission to 
establish these boundaries, and to make 
recommendations from time to time for 
their alteration. 


INDUSTRIAL TAXATION 


F.B.1. MEMORANDUM TO 
EXCHEQUER. 

A MEMORANDUM on taxation drawn up by 
the F.B.I. and submitted to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer reviews the financial 
needs of industry now and in the post-war 
period and submits that, to meet the situa- 
tion, a major change in the law of taxation 
of business is required. 

It is pointed out that industry, which 
will be faced with the task of Eenies 
employment on the widest possible scale, 
will require finance for the rehabilitation 

‘ of industry for peace-time purposes and to 
enable it successfully to compete in the 
export market. As the nation may have 
to face after the war a long period of high 
taxation, industry may no longer be able 
to rely on outside sources for finance. The 
alternative for industry is to provide its 
own finance out of retained profits, a 
process that must be hampered by high 
rates of taxation. 

Notwithstanding war-time reliefs, the 
position of many firms in industry 
after three years of war has steadily 
deteriorated. Essential working capital is 
being drawn away by taxation, especially 
as it affects concerns working on low or 
substituted standards. The Federation, 
therefore, submits that the retained profits 
of the, business taxpayer should be granted 
some relief from taxation subject to neces- 
sary safeguards. The Federation also seeks 
taxation relief to industry by a new 
approach to those costs of production 
arising from the taxpayers’ need to write 
off over their expected life all the assets 
employed in the business. In the past, in 
many cases, no allowance has been made 
for taxation purposes. The principle that 
assets used up in production or in trading 
should be written off over their life seems 
to the Federation one merely of plain 
justice to the taxpayer. It was inequitable 
that such allowances were not made when 
taxation rates were low. Now that the 
rates are high these disallowances are in 
effect a tax on capital. Particular reference 
is made to freehold buildings (not land), 
leasehold premises, the cost of patents, 
trade marks, designs, and the residual 
value of assets not replaced. 

In addition to advocating these perma- 
nent reforms, the Federation points to the 
hardships inherent in the Excess Profits 
Tax, intensified by the 100 per cent. rate, 
and regrets that the Government cannot 
see its way to reconsider the rate, 
more especially as the promised return of 
20 per cent. can be only of contingent 
value. In particular, the Federation sub- 
mits that the hardship suffered by most 
concerns which have to work on a substi- 
tuted standard should be mitigated by 
raising the ‘“‘ ceiling ’’ by which the Board 
of Referees is limited to 8.per cent. of the 
capital employed (or if the directors control 
the company to 10 per cent.). This would 
corresnand to the percentage allowed to 
new concerns or newly introduced capital. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Control of Scrap. 


The Ministry of Supply has issued the 
Control of Iron and Steel (No. 29) (Scrap) 
Order, 1943, which came into force on 
February 10. Copies of the Order, price 
1d., can be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2, or 
through any bookseller. 


Home-grown Hardwoods. 


The Timber Control desires to acquire a 
considerable quantity of prime home- 
grown oak in thicknesses of 1 in. and 
14 in., cut both through and through and 
square edged. The specification is similar 
to that of the existing Home-grown 
National Stock, and full particulars may 
be obtained from the Local Timber 
Control Area Office. The prices which 
will be paid for this material are as 
‘follows: 8s. 6d. per cubic foot for sawn 
through and through, 8s. per cubic foot 
for sawn square edged. The price for 
each specification is -subject to the 
increase permitted to certified port-city 
and town mills. 


Iron and Steel Distribution Scheme. 

The following provisions will apply for 
the future to the Iron and Steel Distribu- 
tion Scheme :— 

1. No orders for the materials set out 
below may be accepted by makers during 
the last month of any period for delivery 
in that period without prior approval of 
the Iron and Steel Control. This will be 
given only in exceptional circumstances 
and normally only after consultation 
with the Government Department con- 
cerned: Heavy rolled steel, shell steel, 
rerolled steel, bright steel bars, cold 
rolled strip, sheets, tubes, forgings, drop 
forgings, steel castings, iron castings and 
alloy steel. An exception may be made 


CROFT ADAMANT 


GRANITE CONCRETE 


SPUN PIPES 




















Yin. to 72 in. Diameter 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, TAPERS, 
MANHOLES, GULLIES 


Particulars and Prices from— 


CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE - 


CO. LTD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER. 
Telephones: NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3 
London Office Transferred to 


57, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LINSLADE, LEIGHTON 
Telephone: LEIGHTON BUZZARD 3228 

Branch Office ALWAYS SPECIFY 

WEST BANK, WIDNES. . 

Telephone: WIDNES 2656-7. 


ADAMANT — 
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for orders under one ton where the 
material is required for urgent repair 
"Fi. rmissi 

. Any ssion previously given for 
orders to 9 carried forward by more than 
one period beyond that for which they 
were authorised is withdrawn except in 
the case of bolts, nuts, rivets, washers 
and screws. Thus, no order placed under 
authorisation for Period IV (or earlier) 
inay be carried forward after the end of 
Period I of 1943. It can only be executed 
if the ‘authorisation is specifically ex. 
tended hf the Government Department 
concerned. 

To assist consumers of steel in dealing 
with orders which become invalid under 
the foregoing arrangement, producers are 
requested to adopt the following pro- 
cedure :— 

In the case of all undelivered balances 
nf orders amounting to 10 tons or over in 
-the case of carbon steels, and 5 tons in 
the case of alloy steels which may stil} 
be undelivered at the end of the second 
quarter, the supplier should advise the 
contractor of the a ang at least a month 
before the end of that quarter. The cus- 
tomer should then request the Depart. 
ment to extend the authorisation if the 
order is still required. The Department 
will, if pppedperste, extend the aunthori- 
sation to the following period or later, it 
being appreciated that should the order 
tn fact be executed prior to the end of the 
current period the original authorisation 
1s to be valid. Unless, however, the sup- 
plier receives confirmation at the end of 
the quarter that the authorisation has 
been extended, the order must be treated 
as cancelled. 

In the case of outstanding balances of 
orders for less than the above amounts, 
each producer should report to the Con- 
‘trol at the end of the second quarter the 
ageregate quantity of any such orders 
which it is proposd to carry forward 
and providing they do not exceed a small 
proportion of the producer’s total orders, 
the Control may Tmit them to be 
carried forward without reanthorisation, 


AN ASPHALT COMPANY’S 
CENTENARY 


_ Wrrs our own Centenary still very much 
in our minds it is interesting to record yet 
another centenary recently brought to our 
notice. Well over 100 years ago, in 1839 
to be correct, a certain John Pilkington, 
foreseeing that asphalt would one day 
become stabilised in building construction, 
founded the company of ce a Pilkington, 
asphalt contractors. Natural rock asphalt 
did not come into use until 1870, so John 
Pilkington took advantage of the excellent 
tar products of those far-off days and 
established a business which is flourish- 
| to-day. He called his material 
** Polonceau,”’ ‘the origin of which is not 
quite clear, but its qualities must have 
been of some worth from the fact that it 
was during this period, before the intro 
duction of natural rock asphalt, that he 
made Pilkington’s reputation known 
throughout the industry. 

John Pilkington must have been a 
young man in 1839, because he carried on 
for over 40 years until his death in 1884, 
when Paul Williams took over the firm, 
and from that date until 1918 traded as 
Pilkington and Co., during which period 
many well-known buildings in London 
were floored and roofed with their pro- 
dugt, which was then based on the best- 
known principles of natural rock asphalt 
construction. To-day the old company is 
still very much alive, after an unbroken 
period of 104 years, truly an indication 
not ao of the stability of the firm but 
of the lasting properties of sound asphalt 
work which, in spite of many competing 
devi still, plays an important part 
in building. construction. rs 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1943 


[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 





Crafts-| Lab- Lab- Crafts-| Lab- 
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Welwyn Gar. City 
Wells (Norfolk) 
West Bromwich 
Westcliff-on-Sea 
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¢ Plus 2d. per working day. ¢ Plasterers 2/14. 4 Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/13. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/62. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. bs 
Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 24. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 209 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials delivered to site. Prices for smaller quantities ex merchants’ warehouse will of course be higher. 
Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft 
woods are for cash on delivery. 
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Pit Ballast .......- 98 6d. delivered 

Pit Sand garnewee 
i Band 


. 
. 
sore 
. 


Coarse, Pink . 
2 miles nthe White 
Abeer prices fo 
Best Ground Bi 
EME Grit Chi 115 
ranite pings 

Best British Portland Cement. Standard Speciation, Nore.—Sacks are cha Is, B.! and credited 
deiivered London area. d| 1s. 6d. if Serta good condition within three 
— ay i ar ~ Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. in 6-ton 
lots at railway puthy 


eeebeeereseeeereee 
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SIE QAw 


radius 
hingle Paddington. 


Tre Broken Brick 


Newaa™m 


= 
Bacooo 


esses 
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into i lorry at the works. The 

is still very difficult and oe must be 

jo’ to job. 1 In additlen, will be 
the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, Kg 
's 
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1 ton to 6 tons sitc ; 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots . . 2 
“ Aquacrete” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” 
eS comes: 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 
irc 


“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured ng | 


0 
6 

TILES. 
| Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
| of not less than 6 Per 1,000 
6 f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles froti Broseley or 
rdshire district 


Bde 


p ewe 
Awwwww 


Stns. 
way eroy pe ay Carp eee 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Bens.) vecccecoce 
Best Stourbridge gis gig (London Stas.) 3 _ 
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Seu 
™ 00 00 00 
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acco: 


Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots . 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, a Ty 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in free 
10 


r bags) 
“hit” of omens (Ultra. Rapid Hardening) 


Ornamental 
Hip and Peed ‘des ——— 
Machine-made . 
HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average wuioe for prime — 


" 
8 
e2 


iL ep 0 ¢ Si. RUS Delivered Site London Area in 6 ions lots and 
LAZED Bricks, (London Stns. upwards 31 


.) 
D’ble Str’tch’rs 
ders 


— 
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English Wainscot Billets. . 

Plus packages at current prices. ed Slavonian Billet Wainscot . 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra .... Dry Cuba Mahogany 'ogs 
Note.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton Square-at are-edged Honduras Mahogany . 

(20 sacks) for quantities of or Bove pocny one ton. Aiea Honduras = pee see 


cooo o 


Less than one ton spel y= ko 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett when returned in good con y prises ve 
dition within two weeks, 





quad Quality, £2 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 

Levy On Bricks. 3/-per 1,000 except Glazed Bricks. 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered on site London Area. 
“ PHorRPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 


8. 
alms ecttey z 8 2 one hoo. 
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£ a8 £ «a @. . Plain 
Romance ment 8 io 0 Keene’s Cement, White } 00 irr 
Parian Cement 7 0 UV Pink 610 O/ A 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints per cwt. 


from £3 5s, Od. SLATES. 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
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18 by 10.... 0 
by9 .... 2212 MERCHANTABLE BRiTISH COLUMBIAN 
16 by 10. 


Minimum. 

16 by8 .... Scantlings in imported si £34 
Se tea in be it in. 43 100 
PLANED BOARDS. 


Prime CLEAR British COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Per en, 


i s. 
it hag See  decess*sdcccsgac 3 
Per squar> 
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cose ’ per yd. su; 
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sides, 
STONE. 
Barn Stone.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
Laem <A R.. oat B. Cave neanee 


gr STONE—RANDOM B 
=~ on rail at Seaton Station. . AEP haa 
Deli free on rail Nine Elms, 





PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London 
M.O.H 


Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. S.D. B.scocks CRUTCH HEAD, Por [Ron 
average, delivered in railway trucks at $ in + 
N Rly., South Lambeth : 3)/- 46/6 per doz. 
est 5 ToreT Bis Cocks FOR TRON. 
in. in 
2/- - /- per doz 
S.D. SToP ay age rye — 
Zin. Jin. 12 in. 
86 /-. 209/- 28 hy ase per doz. 
WITH ane — FoR Leap 


Horton-Woop SToNE— . 2 in. in. 13 in. 2 in. 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, bee om . PLATFORM FOR 77/6 123/— 240/- 372/- 624/-pe doz 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. FOLLOWING TRADES Pay Nut BoiLer ScREws. 


Sawn two sides........ PeGbes auc cceasenve ta: nt Bia: 43 ia. yo 2 in. 
SAVE COST de 11/- /- 36/- 56/-p2. doz 


Sawn three or four sides 
York STONE, Biue—Robin Hood Quality. Heavy Crovpon BALL VALVES. 
2 in 
56/- 120) 3 Py 298)" per, doz. 
Dov -_ Sane. 


at any Goods Station, London. @® SAVE 
TRUSCON FLOORS + 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS $ 14 in. 


two sides landings to ph ees 
-per ft. 
EARLS COURT + LONDON + SW5+ PHONE: FROBISHER 8141 1/9 14/5. fe 3 37/3 u/> $ 30/8 oe doz. 


SAVE SITE LABOUR 
SAVE TIMBER 
PROVIDE WORKING 
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SLEEVES. 

4 tin er in, 4 in. 
/9 13% 25/- 37/- 46/- per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING 

1X6 Ibs. 14.6 Ibs. 2x7 Ibs. 3x7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- aN 55/- 92/- per do: 
Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/ 115/- Seeder. 
§ _ Soupen.— Plumber 1/5 Tinmen’s, 1/9. Blow pipe 
40:8. spe) pbewcdciccccc cs sDOR ROG i * rege 

two sides slabs (randoms 
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» The intormation given on this page has been 
lly compiled for BUILDER, and is See _ 
Bagge in this list is to a as far as 
average prices of macerials, not necessarily ‘eo Sion 
or lowest. Quality and a obviously affec: 
prices—a fact which should remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subjec 
© 2% per cent. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS — (contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 
METALS. 


Joists, Gmpers, &c., to LONDON STATION = TON— 
RS. Jolate, cot and fitted Genstetescisee San Ue WO 
Plain Compound Girders .... 26 

Sta bcheseme see 0 
fa Root Work .. wile s'enveciesbas cadens ane oe 10 0 

oo are for standard pieces and not 

special pieces of an on awkward nature. 

MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, oer. ton. 

Diameter. £ d 


a ¢@ 5 
00 in. to fin... 21 10 0 
00 in. to 2jin... 21 0 0 

WrouGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 

Deliveries from works, 

Deliveries from London stock star % gross. 


eeeeeereee 


ve we Bas pr aye 


OO 

Light weight .. a on 37 
Heavy weight a4 49 
Galv. lightweight ‘os — 48 
Galv. heavyweight 31 41 

Py ghey = and tbulas sizes ¢”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
ol 

Fittings. ie 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terins.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 

C.I. HALF-ROUND GuTTers—London Prices ex Works. 

per yd. in 6 ft. lengths, Stop 

omen — ends. 


Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles, 


1/53 
vf 
2/' 73 
3/0 4/5 





NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Soi. Pipes—London Prices, ex Stock. 
= i 


2/105 
3/2 
3/115 
4/5 
LCC COATED DRAIN PIPE. 
ewt. gr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
6/11 11/- 
7/il 13/10 
14/2 21/5 
16/4 28/4 


Per ton basis 
in pare 


Se 
Gaskin, 1/- per cwt. 


lrRon.—Staffordshire Crown, ee quality 18 7 6 
IRoN.—-Staffordshire Marked Bars .. 19 7 6 
Mild Steel Bars - 0 
Mild Steel Hoops 2110 0 
Ex Merchant’s Stock. 
per ton (two-ton lots). 


Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
24 17 
25 2 


20 gauge 
24 gauge 
26 gauge 


eoo coo Aan 


Cut Nails, 3 in. and u; 
ALL NETT. 
Meta, Wrnpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, , baiting two coats, 
and delivery to iob, average price about 2s. 4d. to 2s, 7d. 


per foot super. 

PAINTS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . per gallon 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, percwt. 
Genuine White Lead Paint, 14 Ib. tins aa 


Genuine Red Lead. 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) . 
size, XD quality .. 
Terpentine substitute can be obtained and prt 
according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 
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—— 
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SNowcem CEMENT PAINT 
C.M.C, CAMOUFLAGE PAINT 
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THE BUILDER. 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, but we eT be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A 
Craftsmen...... bg nT 





um Hamilton 
This town has its own rates : 


A2 A3 B 
1/104 i Hi 
Bnew 


Rothesay 
Resteaetehin 
St. Andrews . 
Selkirkshire 
Stewartry 
Stirlingshire 
ommeney 
Taypo 








West 1 Lothian 


Masons, 1/8} ; Carpenters, at aia 1/8 4, Fitmbery 1/9; Plasterers, is.” 


but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/8 whee 
The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England cas Wales " are given on page 207. 











VARNISHES, &c. 
tog gallon. 
s. 


Outsid: 0 16 


Pale Copal 

Pale Opal “ee 

Best do. do. 

Floor Varnish 

Fine Pale Pa 

Fine Copal 

Fine Copal HE aerone 
Hard Drying Oak 

Fine Hard Drying 

Fine Copal Varnish 

Pale do. 

Best do. 

Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 

Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) 
Brunswick Black 

Berlin Black 

Knotting (patent) 
French and Brush Polish 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene 
Cuirass Black Enamel 


LEAD, &c. 


(Delivered in London.) 
Leap. —Shect, English, 4 lb. and up . 

Pipe in coils . 

Soil pipe 

Compo pipe 
Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/— per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


cwt. extra. 
ton p#18 0 0 


gLALING |. 


The of 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship 
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If your building is 
essential to the war 
effort we can supply 
the glass and glazing 
immediately. 


Communicate at once with: 


AYGEE LIMITED 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 
‘Phone: WAT 6314 (6 lines) 


ENGLAND'S LARGEST 
GLAZING CONTRACTORS 











THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for clinic at 
Florence-st., for which the architect is 
Robert Bruce, Municipal-bldgs. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for altera- 
tions for Salvation Army, the architects 
being Whyte & Nicol, Blythswood House, 
West George-st., Glasgow. —Plans _pre- 
pared for reconstruction scheme by John 
Keppie & Henderson, Carlton House, 
Douglas-st., Glasgow.—Plans prepared for 
Psy a for which the architects are 

py M. Monro & Son, 307, West George- 
., Glasgow. 


a Late Mr. ‘Evelyn Hurden. 

The death is reported of Mr. Evelyn 
Hurden, chairman and managing director 
of the Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., on February 13, in his 58th 
year. Mr. Hurden had occupied the posi- 
tion of managing director from the ineep- 
tion of the company, and combined that 
office with that of chairman since July, 
1940, 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 

Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. 

Rolled plate, 4 in. 

Rough cast double rolled, #% in. 

Rough cast double rolled, sin. . 

Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white. 

Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted 

Rolled Sheet 

Reeded, Broad coe Cross Reeded and Chevron 

$ in. thi 


Wire Rolled. 4 in. thick 
Wire Cast, 4 in. thick 
Georgian Wired Cast 
“ Calorex ” Shect, 21 oz. 


4 in. 
Non’Actinic ‘Glass, ti in. thick 
Ye in. thick 


” ” ” 


” ” ” 


“VITA” GLASS. 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about sy in. thick— 
To 7 ft. eocte 


Oo 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. 
Cathedral “* Vita” ae 

in. 


’ ts in 
* 7n. Genego Wired “ Vita” Glass ° 


GLASS aipey oo 
P.B. !1—8 in. i M has s 
.. 2—5}3 in. in 
B. 3—73 in. 5 ; i <3 
PB. 32—73 in. x 7} in. X 34 in, 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match - wi 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this section from 


architects, 


surveyors or contractors. 


Items should reach 4, 


Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (+) denotes ahosieg 
date for applications; the name an 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 
MARCH 1. 

Looe U.D.C.—Construction of four cir- 
cular and one rectangular static , water 
tanks. 8. 

Southall T.S.—Erection of hutted nur- 
sery (M.O.W.P. Construction) at Jubilee 
Park. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Ware (Herts) U.D.C.—For alterations 
to existing premises at Town depot for 
decontamination and scabies treatment 
centre. W. H. Lewis, Acting E. and 8. 
Dep. £1 ls. MARCH 2. 

North Riding E.C.—Erection of pre- 
fabricated concrete building for school 
dining centre at Whitby, F. Barraclough, 
Secretary, Education Offices, County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

MARCH 3. 
+Berkhampstead U.D.C.—Adaptation of 
premises for British Restaurant. A. E, J. 
Baker, Deputy C., Civic Centre, 
MARCH 4. 

Omagh U.D.C. — (1) 
station; (2) decontamination 
Town §. MARCH 5. 

Luton 8.C.—Construction of primary 
sub-station building. Gen. Manager and 
Chief E., Electricity Offices, St. Mary’s- 
rd., Luton. Dep, £2 2s. 

Newry U.D.C — Strengthening ot 
pitched roof and flat roof public shelters. 
©. Blaney, Town §S. 

MARCH 6. 

Herts C.C.—Extension of 
Shenley-rd., Boreham Wood, 
County Hall, Hertford. 

MARCH 8. 

Barry T.C.—Construction of brick and 
concrete static water supply basins at 
nine sites. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Bournemouth T.C.—Permanent repairs 
to properties. B.E. and Architect. 

Surbiton T.C.—Construction of 
shelters and incidental works at 
depots. B.E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 

West Riding C.C. — Conversion of in- 
fants’ cloakroom into conveniences at 
Hebden Royd Cragg Vale school. J. H. 
Crabtree, Divisional Officer for Education, 
Allan House, Sowerby Bridge. 

MARCH 9. 

Bournemouth T.C.—Construction of 
four public shelters in brick and concrete, 
B.E. and Architect, 

Manchester T.C.—Erection of pre- 
fabricated hutment and adaptations into 
day nursery at Rushton-gr., Openshaw. 
City Architect. Dep. £1 1s, 

MARCH 10. 

*Cheltenham T.C.—Erection of 10 brick 
built public shelters, B. & Water EH. 

*tHertford R.D.C.—Erection of 10 cot- 
tages. E, .A.. Williams, Deputy C., 20, 
Castle-st., Hertford.. Dep. £2 2s. 

: MARCH 12. 

Fermanagh C.C.—EKrection of shelters 
at various schools. J. Donnelly & Sons, 


Enniskillen. 
: MARCH 22. 
“*Croydon C.B.—Erection of hutted nur- 
sery, B.C.F. construction, at Addington. 
Boro’ Valuer. Dep. £2 2s. 

NO DATE. 

Tottenham B.C.—Erection of three day 
nurseries. B.E., Town Hall, Tottenham, 
N.15. B.E. Dep £2 2s. each set of docu- 
ments, Date for delivery of tenders to 
be stated when documents are issued. 


Gas - cleansing 
centre. 


nursery At 
County &., 


two 
C.D. 


@AINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


MARCH 1, 
Normanton R.D.C.—Internal 
tion of free library. S. 
MARCH 5. 
Newton Abbot U.D.C.—External paint- 
ing at public library and techniea] schoo!, 


E, and §, 
MARCH 6. 

Bury C.B.—External painting of Elton 
school. B.E. 

Rochdale C.B.—Heating and domestic 
hot-water installations at British Restau- 
rant, Castleton. 

MARCH 20. 

Ashton-under-Lyne T.C. — Externai 
painting of 126 houses. J. Lowe, Housing 
Manager, 63, Warrington-st. 


MATERIALS, &c. 
MARCH 1. 
Bacup T.C.—Road materials, etc. 
Bedlingtonshire U.D.C.—Koad 
rials, etc. E. and S., 
Westhoughton U.D.C. Road materials, 


ete. S. 

MARCH 2. 
Monmouthshire C.C. Road 
ete, County S. 

ARCH 3. 


M 
ae T.C.—Road 


redecora- 


B.K. 
mate- 


materials, 


materials, ete. 
‘Derbyshire C.C.—Road materials, ete., 
County S. 

Wortley R.D.C.—Road . materials, eic. 


E. and §. 
MARCH 5. 
puleey T.C.—Road materials, ete. 


MARCH 8. 
pewshury C.B.—Road materials, ete. 


‘Ormskirk U.D.C.—Road materials, etc, 
s. 
CF etpaenid T.C.—Road materials, ete. 


MARCH 9. 
Burgess Hill U.D.C,. — Road materials, 
ete. E, and §. 
MARCH 10. 
Batley T.C.—Road materials, etc. B.E. 
Haslingden T.C.—Road materiais, ete. 
Se 
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Marple U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. Ss, 
+Newcas‘le-under-Lyme T.C. — Koad 
materials, ete. B.S, 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORK 


MARCH 1. 

North Riding C.C.—Surface dressing 
of roads. County S8,, County Hall, North- 
allerton. 

Ware (Herts) U.D.C.—Construction ot 
sewer, etc. W. A. H. Lewis, Acting 4. 
and S. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 2. 
Notts.—Sinking, steel lining and 
testing of deep borehole. A. H. Ellictt, 
Chartered ‘C.E., Dale Close, 100, Chester. 
field-rd. South, Mansfield. Dep. £4 4s, 
MARCH 3. 
Beddington and Wallington’ T.C 
Surface dressing of roads. .E. and 38 
Bilston T.C.—Surface dressing of roails, 


Bognor Regis U.D.C.—Surface dressing 


of roads, 
° MARCH 5. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield U.D.C.—Laying 
of 690 yds. of 9 in. sewer. S. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


MARCH 1. 
Dewsbury C.B.—Temporary Architee. 
tural Assistant. Holland Booth, T.C. 
MARCH 12. 
*Cardiff E.C.—Appointment of Head of 
Welsh School of Architecture. W. J. 
Williams, D. of E., City Hall. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—U.D.C. approved: 
Hostel for Agricultural Committee. 

Backworth.—Extensions to be made to 
County laundry. Plans by County Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Batley.—E.C. propose adaptation of pre- 
mises at Field-la. infants’ school tor 
nursery. 

Billingham-on-Tees.—Kitching & Co., 
Albert-rd., Middlesbrough, are architects 
for temporary Baptist church-hall. 

Birmingham.—T.C. propose conversion 
of ‘* Leahyrst,”’ Blackwell, into day nur- 
sery. 

Bolton.—T.C. approved: Dairy, Wicken 
Lees Farm, for J. Carter. 

Bromsgrove.—Jackson & Edmonds (A.), 
architects, 17, Easy-row, Birmingham, pre- 
paring plans for rebuilding premises for 
J. B. Wilson & Sons, Ltd.. grocers, etc. 

Bury.—Lancashire P.A.C. propose per- 
manent garage at Jericho, at £400. 

Cheshire.—E.C. propose welfare clinic 
at Alsager. 

Coventry. — Housing Committee 
approved site plan and layout for erection 
of ‘‘experimental ” houses at Lythall’s- 
la. site. Plans by D. E. E. Gibson (A.), 
City Architect, la, Warwick-row. Honey- 
will & Stein to erect ‘‘ experimental ” 
house on selected site. 

Gateshead. — Hetherington & Wilson 
County-chbrs., Westgate-rd., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, are architects for conversion of 
factory into bakery.—Hetherington & 
Wilson, County-chbrs., Westgate-rd., New- 
eastle-on-Tyne, are architects for exten- 
sions to factory at North Eastern Trading 
estate. 

Hope (Derbyshire). — Youth Hostels 
Association have acquired Castleton Hall 
for adaptation as youth hostel. 

Kent.—£23,510 has been allocated by 
C.C, for repairs, redecoration, etc., at 
hospitals, institutions and _ children’s 
homes in 1943-4. Principal items are: 
Redecoration (£1,000) and new mortuary 
(£2,295) at Orpington County Hospital; 
provision and housing of . X-ray unit 
(£2,350) at Chatham County Hospital.— 
£110,260 is to be expended on building 
works for elementary education, includ- 
ing £55,000 for establishment, etc., of can- 
teens; £6,338 on building work arising 
out of Children’s and Young Persons Act; 
£17,707 on building work connected 
with Higher Education; and £1,230 in 
grants for canteen equipment for aided 
schools. 

Kidderminster. — Committee of St. 
John’s Institute propose extensions tu 
buildings. 
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ancashire.—P.A.C. propose alterations 
Be: im provessears to kitchen at P.A.C. 

itution rstang. 
Ing nehurst.—Lancashire C.C. propose 
erection of passenger “bus shelters at 

erloo. 
Wilcesgeirchen, — Caernarvonshire E.C. 
ropose erection of school. Plans by 

. Li. Jones (L.), County Architect, 
County-bldgs., Shirehall-st., Caernarvon. 
Manchester.—P.H.C, propose day nur- 
sery at Chapman-st., Gorton. Plans. b 
q. Noel Hill (F.), City Architect.—T.C. 
approved : Sunday-school, Grange Park- 
rd., Blackley, for Committee, J. ; 
Murray, Lea Grange, Grange _Park-rd.. 

é ckle fe . : . 
Bimiddiesbrough.—T.C. considering addi- 
tional lavatory accommodation at muni- 
cipal buildings.—Middlesbrough  E.C. 
approved scheme for child welfare clinic. 
Plans by Cecil Gorman, B.S. _ 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Lavatories are to 
be erected for Currie & Co., Ltd. Plans 
by Hetherington & Wilson, Gounty-chbrs., 
Westgate-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

North Bromsgrove. — Peter Walker & 
Co., Ltd., 31a. lmore-row, Birmingham, 
propose hotel at Birmingham-rd., Lickey 


OCK. 

ie rorthwich,—Board of Management of 
Victoria Infirmary propose orthopedic 
clinic block ag extensions. Plans by 
Powles & King, architects, Winnington- 


la. 

“Rochdale.—Oldham Brewery Co., Ltd., 
40, Coldhurst-st., Oldham, prepoee, struc- 
tural alterations to ** Lincoln Inn.” Plans 


by C. T. Taylor, Roberts & Bowman (F.), . 


architects, 10, Clegg-st., Oldham. 

Salford.—I.C. propose day nursery at 
Clifden-la., Broughton. : 

Sandbach.— War Agricultural Cum- 
mittee of Cheshire C.C. Po goog hostel. 

Scarborough.—North Riding E.C. pro- 
pose new junior technical course for 
building trades. - 
Shropshire.—C.C. propose adaptation 
of buildings for hostels. 

Stafford. — Board of Governors of 
Staffordshire General Inseioary pevpeee 
extensions to Nurses’ Home at General 
Infirmary. ; 

Wellingborough.—R.D.C. received sanc- 
tion of M.H. for completion of houses at 
Orlingbury. 

Willenhall.—C. 8S. Best, 26, Hamilton- 
av., Harborne, Birmingham, proposes 
erection of “The Avon” hotel at junc- 
tion of London-rd, and Brandon-la. 

Workington.—Workington Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., propose conversion of two 
blocks of houses at Salterbeck for nurses’ 
home. Plans by Oldfield, Simpson & 
Saul, architects, 1, John-st. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Bromsgrove.—Worcestershire E.C. pro- 
pose school canteen at Alvechurch. 

Carlisle——T.C. propose B.R. at Shad- 
dongate. Plaris by P. Dalton (A.), City 
§., 18, Fisher-st. 

Castleton. — Derbyshire E.C. propose 
school canteen for Hope school. Plans 
by J. Harrison (A. County Architect, 
County-bldgs., St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 


Durham.—E. M. Lawson, Barras-bldgs., 


Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
architect for miners’ canteen at Wingate, 
Co. Durham. 
Hendon. — B.C. Ng rete scheme for 
erection of canteen at Edgware-rd. Plans 
Peach & Partners, 28, Eccles- 
W.1.—B.C. “KR. at 
-la., Edgware, at £2,369. 
Kent.—Details of Kent C.C.’s canteen 
provision programme will be found under 
General Building Work.” 
Leeds. — Committee of Y.W.C.A., 19, 
Cookridge-st., propose extensions to 
station canteen. 
Leicestershire.—Architects’ Department, 
Miners’ Welfare Commission, Ashley 
Court, Ashtead, Surrey, preparing plans 
ro miners’ canteens for local 


‘Manchester.—T.C. sppsoved.: Works 
kitchen, Clayton. McCutcheon & Wal- 
Bingham, 1180a, Chester-rd., Stretford, 


architects, 


THE BUILDER 


Mottram.— Cheshire E.C. received 
approval of B.E. for Lape ae of type 
“B” canteen at C. of E. school. _ 

North Riding.—E.C. propose additional 
facilities at schools for extensions to 
school feeding eme. 

Shettleston.—Plans prepared for can- 
teen, for which the architect is E. Dickie, 
Parkhead Works, Glasgow. 

Skipton.—R.D.C. propose 
feeding centre at Cowling. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON 


Chingford.—T.C. — contract with 
Malcolm Macleod, Ltd., at £4,681 for erec- 
tion of seven reinforced shelters. 
Feltham.—U.D.C. placed contract with 
John Gordon, Ltd., 365, Ewell-rd., Sur- 
biton, Surrey, at , for construction of 
static water tank. Plans by A. W. Poyner, 
B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., E. & 8S. 
Southgate.—B.C. accepted tender of H. 
Leach, at £669, for strengthening of five 
domestic communal shelters and a public 
shelter subject to any necessary consents. 


PROVINCIAL 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—Lancashire P.A.C. 
ropose installation of electric light and 
eati in shelter of Nurses’ Home at 
Lake hospital. 

Bridgnorth.—R.D.C. accepted tender of 
J. Taylor & Son, Haygreen-la., Lye, nr. 
Stourbridge, for erection of fire station. 

Daventry.—T.C. propose erection of 50 
additional Anderson steel shelters. 

Deudraeth. — R.D.C. propose water 
storage tank. Plans by Morris Jones, 8., 
Council Offices, Penrhyndeudraeth. 

Halesowen.—T.C. propose adaptation of 
buildings for temporary mortuary. Plans 
by G. Spurr, B.S. 

Lichfield.—R.D.C. accepted tender, at 
£748, submitted by G. T. Roberts & Son, 
Ltd., High-st., Brownhills, nr. Walsall, 
for erection of N.F.8. building. 

Middlesbrough. — N.F.S. to erect fire 
station. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City Council to 
erect decontamination centres. Plans by 
R. G. Roberts, City Architect, 18, Cloth 
Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Notts.—C.C. propose shelters at Bing- 
ham, Radcliffe, Basford, etc., at £13,000. 
Plans by E. . Roberts (A.), County 
Architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 


communal 











AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER © 

THE PLAN, STEEL SCAFFOLDING 

TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN... 
The 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. 
LTD., 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 





TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘A.R.P. Schemes.” 

* 

Denotes proctalamalle, asespted. 
D : epted sub, et to modification. 
ace 
D accepted 46 H.M. Government 
departments. 

Coulsdon and Purley.—Construction of 
nursery at Old Coulsdon, for 8 
*H. C. Plater, Coulsdon, £2,530; construc- 
tion of nursery at Selsdon: *H. C. Plater 
(subject to M.H. approval). 

Darlington.—Erection of dryi 
and storage buildings: *Head, 
son & Co., Lid., Stockton-on-Tees. 

Dundee. — Dairy premises at Gourdie 
farm: Brickwork *Bett Bros., £729; 
joiner: *James Lamond & Son, £104; 
plumber: ¥*G. M’Dougall & Son, £353; 
steel and roof covering: *Wm. Brand & 
Son, £309; concrete and plaster work: 
*Davidson & Hill, £289. 

Durham. — Canteen at Watergate 
colliery: *R. C. Williamson, Strathmore- 
rd., Rowlands Gill, Durham. 
Eastwood.—Da nursery for Notts C.C.: 
*E. Alleock & Sissons, Hill Top, East- 
wood, Notts, £2,157. 

Gateshead. — Construction of mess- 
room at Sheriff Hill Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, for T.C.: *Direct labour, £250. 

Huyton.—Police station, for Lancashire 
Standing Joint Committee. 
County Architect, County Offices, 
Preston: *W. W. Kenney (Maghull), 
Ltd., The Timbers, Liverpool-rd., Mag- 
hull, nr. Liverpool. 

Islington. — Works for B.C.: Adapta- 




















plant 
right- 


. tions at-Canonbury-pl., for day nursery : 


*C. Bundock, Ltd., 41-43, Southgate-rd. 
N.1, £1,475; adaptations at ational 
Children’s Home and Orphanage at High- 
bury-pk., for day nursery: *F. Bowles, 
47, Green-las., N.1 , £1,342. 

"London (Air Ministry).—The following 
contracts value or over have been 
placed for the week ended February wv. 

Electrical work : Speeds (Widnes), ‘itd 
Widnes; F. H. Wheeler .& Co., Ltd 
Manchester; Anderson Angell & Co., Ltd., 
Woldingham, Surrey; Page & Stibbs, 
Ltd., Cardiff; Alpha Manufacturing & Elec- 
trical Co., Ltd., Cheam, Surrey; Jas. Scott 
& Co., Dunfermline; and Miller & 
Stables, Edinburgh, 

General maintenance work ; A. N. 
(Contractors), Ltd., Plymouth; F. 
herd & Son, Ltd., York; A.°S. C 
Strichen, Scotland; R. Blackett & Son, 
Ltd., Darlington; and Shrewsbury Build- 
ing Contractors, Ltd., Shrewsbury. 

{London (Ministry of Works). — Con- 
tracts placed by M.O.W. during week end- 
ing February 18 :— 

ondon: Building work, Thomas & 
Edge, Ltd., 25, Greens-end, Woolwich, 

.E.18; D. G. Somerville & Co., Ltd., 120. 
Victoria-st., 8.W. 

Ches : Building work, L. Brown & Sons, 
Macclesfield-rd., Wilmslow, Ches; the 
Cheshire .Construction Co., Ltd., 5, 
Middlewich-rd., Sandbach. 

Devon: Build work, M. T. Sleeman 
& Sons, Longbrook-ter., Exeier. 

Glam: Building work, L. G. Mills, 75, 


le 
+.) 
” 


~~ Ferry-rd., Cardiff. 


Hampshire - Building work, Tigwell & 
Stephens, Ltd., Wote-st., ne Bi deg 
erts: Electrical work, Edmundson’s 
Electricity Corporation, Ltd., 30, Gilling- 
ham-st., London, 8.W.; , H.W.S., 
< oa 3 ty & Co., Ltd., 195-203, Waterloo- 
r 


Middx: Building work, Grainger & 
sntherpe, 202, i Fianiow. 
iddx. 
Shropshire: Building work, Geo. H. 
Bickerton & Sons, Abbey Foregate, 
SMatte: Build 
s: Buildi work, J. H. F ; 
_ Gt. Northern-1d.,, Derby. ia 
urrey: Building work, Swayne & Son, 
Ltd., 48, Stoke-rd.~ Guildford. re 
_Warwickshire : Civil engineering, T. B. 
M t mer. Ltd., 82, Victoria-st., mdon, 


“Wilts: Building work, F. Rendell & 
Sons, Ltd., St. n= Segway Devizes, Wilts; 
Edmund Nuttall, Sons & Co. (London 4 
Ltd., 22, Grosvenor-gdns., 8.W.1; Spack- 
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ENROL NOW 


FEDERATION OF 
GREATER LONDON 
MASTER BUILDERS 


Membership December, 1941 — 656 
Membership December, 1942—1,612 
Membership to date—over 1,900 


(excluding Associates) 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
£3.3.0 paa. 










"Phone or write: 












Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CAN. 2041/2/3. 
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man & Sons, Hunt-st., Swindon; Tyde- 
man Bros. & Sons, Ltd., 1, Edgware-rd., 
Swindon. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
—_ by War Dept. for week ended 

ebruary 13 :— 

West Lothian: Miscellaneous work, 
bios Paris, Jnr., Broxburn, Linlithgow- 
shire. 

Northumberland: Miscellaneous work, 
W. H. & J. A. Cowan, Hexham-on-Tyne. 

Co. Durham: Miscellaneous work, 
Sowerbys (Ctrs.), Ltd., Newcastle; J. 
Carter & Sons, Ltd., Sunderland. 

Lines: Miscellaneous work, King & 
Son, Edenthorpe, nr. Doncaster; Lincoln 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., Lincoln. 

Shropshire: roadwork, Whitley Bros., 
Wrexham. 

Suffolk : Busting (erection), F. J. & 
ridge. 


T. E. Prime, Cam 
Glam: Hutting (erection), William 
John (Llantrisant), Ltd., Llantrisant, 


Glam. 
Middx: Hutting (erection), Lansdowne 


Building Co. (London), Ltd., London, 
8.W.8. 
Hampshire: Hutting (erection), J. F 


Gamble & Sons (New Forest), Ltd., Lynd- 
hurst, Hants. 

Manchester.—Extensions to St. Aidan’s 
nursery, Bosworth-st., Openshaw, for 
P.H.C. G. Noel Hill (F.), City Architect : 
*Moston Brick and Building Co., Lid., 
Kenyon-la., Moston, Manchester (esti- 
mated cost, £2,600). 

Manchester.-—-Drill hall and conveni- 
ences at Cheetham Hill, for Trustees of 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade club: *Urban De- 
velopment Co., Ltd., Lena-st., London-rd., 
Manchester 1. 

Manchester.—Conversion of warehouse 
into hostel, for Y.M.C.A. H. 8. Fairhurst 
& Son (FF.), architects, Chancery -chbrs., 
55, Brown-st.: *Tinker & Young, Ltd., 
Monsall-st., Miles Platting, Manchester 9. 

aes arts al pg te 308 and ex- 
tensions: *J. . Rutherford & Sons, 
Minories Joinery Works, Jesmond, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Northenden.—Dormitory and _ exten- 
sions to works. H. S. Fairhurst & Son 
(FF.), architects, 55, Brown-st., Man- 
chester 2: *W. Thorpe & Son, Ltd., 
Chester-rd., Cornbrook, Manchester 16. 

Oldbury.—B.R. at Vicarage-rd., for T.C. 
W. Greenwood, B.S.: *J. Harper & Sons 


(Blackheath), Ltd., Blackheath, nr. 
Birmingham. 
Patricroft. — Extensions to works: 


*Brookes Bros., 40, Ellesmere-st., Patri- 
croft, nr. Manchester. 











P s 
Boyle’s «si-Pump Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Vontilsting Engineers, Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tele: Addiscombe 1133 











Smethwick.—Canteens, -for T.C. R 
Fletcher, B.S.: *J. Harper & Son 
(Blackheath), Ltd., and *Housing, Ltd, 
Station-rd. (both of Blackheath, nr. Bir’ 
mingham, estimated cust, £1,800). 

Pigg: sea lithg a eee to property, for 
B.C.: *Tarran Industries, Ltd., £392 (sup. 
ject to necessary consents). 

Stockport.—Office and store to works: 
*Starkie & Walker, Albert-sq., Map. 
chester 2. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Structural alterations 
to buildings at Cheapside for conversion 
into B.R., for T.C. J. R. Piggott (4.) 
City Architect, Architect’s Department 
Kingsway-chbrs.: *Public Works De. 
partment, Stoke-on-Trent City Council 
Wharf-st!, Stoke-on-Trent, £1,700. : 

Sunderland. — Extensions and __ test 
room: *Gordon Durham & Co., Moor-la, 
East Boldon, Sunderland. : 

Wallasey. Day nurseries (a). Oakdale. 











rd. (b) Central Park, for T.C. L. St. J, 
Wilkinson, B.S8.: *(a) J. W. Bradshaw. 
Poulton-rd., £2,092; *(b) T. Galtimore. 
12a, Wellington-rd., £1,649 (both of 
Wallasey). 

JUST READY— 


A new issue of the 6th edition tainj 
Adaptation Tables revised aro October.1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
lustrations. 

Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net 

(By post 16/9). 


The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre- 
sented quite a new undertaking, brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
originalmemoranda,completerevisionof prices, 
examplesof analysis, and fresh detailsof costing, 
involving many thousandsoffigures, hundredsof 
calculations, and immense labour and research, 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed knowledge 
peg og usually hard, if not often impossible, 
o find. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 
15, North Audley St., London, W.1 


Large 8vo. 
























HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 














CATERIN G CONSULT K.M. CONTRACTORS 6, DEAN sT., LONDON, W! 





Telephone: GERrard 4711-11 




















TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LT). 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST. W. 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


‘Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines) 







BUILDING AND 


also at 


"Grams: ‘‘Taywood, Southall.” 

























































